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1 jigger Seagram's V.O. 

Juice of 1/2 lemon...1/2 teaspoon ©), the FRecks 
powdered sugar. Shake thoroughly 

with cracked ice. Strain and pour. naa ae 0cks glass 
Add maraschino cherry. add several pieces of ice and 















(Jigger) 
- Fill a jigger with 
one or more jiggers of Seagram's V.O. 
ee, Seagram’s V.O. to taste. 


manor — 






To one jigger of Seagram's V.O. 
in a highball glass add ice and soda 
or sparkling water. 


BRILLIANT 
COMPANIONS 


1 jigger Seagram's V.O. Your favorite drink Is a finer, more satisfying drink when 
1/2 jigger Italian vermouth 
Dash of bitters... Stir well 
with cracked ice and strain 
into cocktail glass. Decorate 


with cherry. 





™ it's made with Seagram's V.O. In this superb Canadian Whisky, 
: ‘ Sj Seagram Distillers have succeeded brilliantly in combining 

true lightness with a flavor you will like the first time you 

taste it. That is why V.O. brings out the best in 





every companion ingredient, makes any mixed drink 
taste better. It’s why more people throughout 
the world order Seagram's V.O. than any other 


imported whisky. S E. A Gc R A MW S 


In an Old Fashioned glass place: 1/2 lump of sugar 
or 1/2 teaspoon of sugar...1 dash of bitters 


1 jigger of Seagram's V.O.—Add ice. Stir a little. A distinguished brand produced by SEAGRAM DISTILLERS 
Garnish with slice of orange and a maraschino cherry. THE WORLD’S LARGEST DISTILLER 















WORLD'S LARGEST SELLING KING SIZE VIRGINIA 
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All over the world more people smoke Rothmans 
than any other King Size Virginia. For smoothness and 
satisfaction no other cigarette offers you, 
try Rothmans King Size and you'll agree: Rothmans 
King Size really satisfies. Rothmans extra length, 
finer filter and the best tobacco money can buy give 
you true King Size flavour. Have a real 
King Size cigarette — have a Rothmans King Size. 


Rothman 
hing vize 
really Safisties 
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Reliable KLM was the first European airline 
to order DC-8 jets! 


And eight years of study went into the decision. Read on... 


KLM is one of the world’s few airlines which 
keeps technical study groups in touch with airline 
manufacturers. In Los Angeles, KLM has a per- 
manent staff of 20 people who are in touch with 
aircraft manufacturers and report new develop- 


flying techniques of new aircraft about eight 
years before they come off the production line; 
they were studying the DC-8 two years before the 
final design was even laid down on the drawing 
board. KLM pilots went into jet training one and 


ments in the industry. 


When it comes to experience, KLM and 
the Dutch have had a head start. 
KLM was established in 1919 and flew its 
first regular scheduled service in 1920; 
Amsterdam to London - still the oldest 
scheduled air service in the world 
operated by the same company. Stands 
to reason, those who have been flying 
longer than anyone else ought to know 
something about reliability. KLM 
people do. They’ve had nearly 44 years 
to study it. 


Careful maintenance is one of the 
keynotes to KLM reliability. And some 
of it is unusual. At the jet workshop in 





FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR NEAREST KLM OFFICE hy M/ 
—). pti fff, Li 14 


They begin studying the 


Amsterdam, KLM engineers use ultra- 
sonic waves, ultraviolet light and some 
rather prosaic items like cherry stones 
and crushed walnut shells, just to keep 
one jet in top-notch condition. There 
are good reasons for this. The walnut 
shells used as a cleanser, for example, 
can be blasted at pressures up to six 
atmospheres without scratching deli- 
cate surfaces. KLM’s maintenance is 
well-respected in the airline world. 
In Amsterdam KLM serviced the planes 
of 28 other airlines - and NATO. 


KLM flies all over the world. 104 cities, 
68 countries and 44 of the cities are in 





a half years before the first DC-8 was delivered. 


Europe alone; most of them served daily 
from Amsterdam. KLM is the only air- 
line flying Electra IIs in Europe. These 
jet-powered planes are the most thor- 
oughly tested in flight history and 
have notched up the best on-time record 
in KLM’s 44 years’ experience. 


If you want to get the feel of Dutch 
efficiency and friendliness, just walk 
into a KLM office. You’ll find everyone 
most willing to help you whether you’re 
a passenger or not, by the way. A relia- 
bility recordin the air should be matched 
by hospitality and efficiency on the 
ground. With KLM, it is. 


Freight is important to KLM, too. 
In fact, KLM is one of the world’s 
leading freight carriers to operate 
world-wide. All of KLM’s aircraft carry 


freight and are available for 
freight charter to virtually fy 
any airport in the world. 
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BECAUSE OF THE ASSASSINATION OF PRESIDENT 
KENNEDY, PUBLICATION OF PART II OF THE SERIES 
“1913"" WAS POSTPONED UNTIL THE NEXT ISSUE. 
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December 16, 1963 


EDITORS’ NOTE 


The President’s 
Empty Chair 


Seeing the President was, under Jack Kennedy, a relaxed visit. 
You might have had to wait around for a while in the anteroom 
or in his secretary’s office (she was a friendly middle-aged lady 
with rimless spectacles), but eventually you were invited in. When 
this happened you got up from a simple straight-backed chair 
with a black-cushioned seat and walked into the Oval Office. Im- 
mediately you were conscious of the blue rug, the desk with light 
streaming in from the broad windows behind it, the naval paint- 
ings on the walls, the fireplace flanked on both sides by deep 
sofas upholstered in white. At the end of the sofas and facing 
the fireplace, with a wicker back and a seat with a cushion match- 
ing the sofas, stood the rocking chair. 

The President’s handshake was neither too hard nor too soft. 
It was gracious. He sat in the rocking chair and you sat on the 
sofa looking at him from the side. He was carefully but somewhat 
informally dressed, trousers sharply pressed and well-worn shoes 
well shined. His face had an everlasting tan, and he looked at 
you with head slightly cocked back and gray eyes glinting at you 
with an expression that combined interest, amusement and mischief. 

President Kennedy was fascinated by the press. He played it 
quite frankly to enhance himself and his Administration. He read 
avidly and quickly and had a journalist’s antennae out for the pub- 
lic pulse. So it was natural for him to ask me right away about 
Lire’s Nielsen rating. I didn’t have the vaguest idea what it was, 
but he did—to the finest percentage point. 

The subject changed quickly. A week before he had had his 
altercation with U.S. Steel. This got his anger up. The pointing 
finger waggled again and again to punctuate each point. He even 
picked up a magazine (not LiFe) and, to emphasize a point further, 
flung it across the room. It smacked against the wall, under a 
painting of a naval battle, and fell to the floor. 

Then, in anothermood, the President got up from his rocking chair 
and took me out through the French doors to his rose garden, of 
which he was very proud. The roses were not in bloom, but the 
tulips were blazing. He said that the gardens were a mess when he 
came to live in the White House. Now, it was true, they were 
beautiful. As the man talked you felt that he loved his garden, 
just as you knew, had you raced sailboats against him, that he loved 
the sea and that he loved to win a race. 

All of us are sad that he is dead. I am particularly sad. I liked 
him as a man. He was a fine President. It is hard for me to forget 
one slight incident—one that revealed to me the guts he had. I 
knew, as we all did, that his back hurt. But I didn’t realize how 
much until he took me over to a corner of his outer office to show 
me a hunting rifle he was going to present to a visiting head of 
state. It was in a brown cardboard carton standing in the corner. 
Bending over slightly, the President took apart the side of the 
carton and sidled the weapon out, holding the muzzle and sliding 
the butt across the floor. It weighed nine pounds, he said, but he 
couldn’t even lift it. He asked me to help him and I did. 


a aa Ant 


GeEorGE P. HUNT 
Managing Editor 


PRIMAUTE - Studio Chavane Alex” 
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visco-static 


A real advance towards Trouble-free Motoring 


This is the trend. Longer servicing intervals, sealed units and now a lubricat- 
ing oil which gives your engine full protection for twice the normal oil 
change distance. Longlife is the latest development of BP Research ~acon- 
tinuing search for new and better lubricants. Thoroughly tested in the laborat- 
ory and on the road, it can be used with complete confidence in your car. 


LONGLIFE 
DOUBLES YOUR DISTANCE BETWEEN OIL CHANGES. 


0 





TALKS LONGLIFE 


Stirling Moss, doyen of the motor racing world 
and now a rising figure in racing management 
and car development, answers questions put by 
Eraldo Sculati, Editor of ‘Auto Italiana’. 


You've heard about Longlife Stirling, do 
you think there was a call for a double 
distance oil ? 

Well, yes. It’s the way things are going in 
the motoring world. The days when the 
ordinary man thought of his car as a hob- 
by are over. Nowadays he wants a really 
reliable means of transport with an eng- 
ine he can forget about. New car design, 
fewer grease points, less servicing and 
these sealed cooling systems—they’re 
all pointing the way things are going. 
Longlife seems to take this a step further. 


How about the oil itself ? 

Well, I've read the test reports. They seem 
to have tested it very thoroughly—the 
results are very impressive—and thorough 
testing is speciallyimportant whenyou’re 
trusting your engine to an oil. You can't 
open up the engine every 1,000 miles and 
see how it’s going. 

And the cost ? 

] think if you work it out over the year, 
with normal topping up, you should 
about even out and it could cost you less. 


Will you be using Longlife ? 

Yes, I've been using it for some time. 
Perhaps I spend more time under the car 
than the average motorist —! enjoy it. 
But when a product comes along that 
cuts out some of the chores of motoring 
—I'm all for it. 


STEALTH BRAY TOD. 





TESTING...TESTING...TESTING 
Before BP launched Longlife they had to be 
sure. Sure that it would perform under all the 
conditions that you, the motorist, drive in. 
Summer heat, cold mornings, holiday driving 
and stop-start shopping trips. So they tested. In 
the laboratory and for two million miles on the 
road. In all climates, in 160 cars, to duplicate 
just these driving conditions. Since then two 
entirely independent testing laboratories have 
confirmed their findings. 


HOW DOES IT DO IT? In three ways. 
First it's a very good oil—the best formulation 
that BP have yet produced—and quality is tied 
very closely to oil life. Second, it’s visco-static. 
It keeps exactly the right oiliness and flow char- 
acteristics in high summer and the depths of 
winter. Third and most important, Longlife 
absorbs dirt. Instead of laying down deposits of 
impurities it keeps them safely in suspension. 


When ordinary oils get tired .. . 


Carbon deposits 
collect here 
Lacquer here 


Filter blocked 


Sludge here 
and here 
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When ordinary oils get tired they start deposit- 
ing lacquer on the piston, carbon on the rings 
and sludge everywhere. Look inside a Longlife 
engine after the same distance. The oil is black 
—that means it’s doing its job, but the engine 
is clean and sweet. And it will stay that way, 
lubricated and protected, for double the nor- 
mal oil change distance. 


IS IT RIGHT FOR YOUR CAR? Thesim- 
ple answer is yes (steam cars, two strokes and 
electrics—sorry, no). And you can fill up with 
Longlife at any BP service station in Europe, 
from the Arctic circle to Malta. Wherever you 
drive, whatever your car, Longlife will give your 
engine full protection for double your previous 
oil change distance. The only limitation put 
upon BP Longlife is that the change interval 
should not exceed one year, or 15,000 km 
(10,000 miles) whichever comes first. 


Longlife still protects your engine 


Impurities are 
kept in 
suspension 





The engine is clean 
and sweet 
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LONGLIFE 
DOUBLES YOUR DISTANCE BETWEEN OIL CHANGES 
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“airlane 500 in San Francisco, California, U.S./ 


From Ford—America’s liveliest, most carefree cars 


Fairlane for 1964 


Luxury car in size...sports car in action...economy car in maintenance—you get more 
all-around value in Fairlane. That’s why more than 500,000 families already own one. 


Fairlane is the beautiful compromise. It’s big- 
ger, more comfortable than any of the com- 
pacts. Inside, you'll find almost as much room 
as in the highest priced cars. 

You'll find big-car power, too: the same 
famous V-8 which, in modified form, has set 
new race and rally records around the world. 
You can have this remarkable V-8 for your 
Fairlane—or a proven economy Six. Either 


choice, you'll still enjoy that sports-car feel- 
ing: responsive steering and sure-footed 
handling on any road. 

You can’t find a finer combination of Amer- 
ican luxury, spacious comfort and rally- 
winning total performance in any other car 
at or near Fairlane’s price. 

And Fairlane costs surprisingly little to 
maintain. It goes 3 years (or 36,000 miles) be- 


tween major lubrications and 6 months (or 
6,000 miles) between oil changes and minor 
lubrications. It even adjusts its own brakes 
and valves, as needed. 

Find out all the reasons why more than half 
a million families already own a Fairlane. 
Come see this exciting 1964 _ 
Fairlane at your nearest 
Ford Products Dealer now! 


- You get more for your money in any Ford-built product. 


Visit the New York World’s Fair next year 


and let American Express show you America. 





Unispheres presestet (S) United States Steel © 1961 New York World's Fair 1964-1965 Corporation 
First stop: the New York World’s Fair. American 
Express will handle your travel, hotel rooms, sight- 
seeing. They even have an office right at the Fair. 





On to Niagara Falls (honeymooners’ haven). One of 
the few things American Express will not supply is a 
barrel for going over the Falls. Ask for anything else 
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In New York, American Express has eight offices, 
hundreds of employees at your disposal. Ask about 
tours, interpreters, baby-sitters. See Manhattan, the 
Empire State Bldg., Greenwich Village. 





The Grand Canyon is just one breathtaking sight 
along your 9,021 mile trail. Every mile is supervised 
by America’s largest travel agency, the agency that 


knows most about American travel. 


at 68 offices across the U.S.A. 


American Express special: see the World’s Fair, Niagara Falls, 
the Grand Canyon, 12 American cities in 27 days— 
$1515 from London, including air fares, hotels, sightseeing! 








American Express, America’s largest travel rooms, most meals, sightseeing—in fact, [= = = —<“i=‘“‘ ‘ 3O:*~<;<C CS!” 1 
agency, has 68 offices across the U.S.A.to —_ almost everything. It also includes a multi- _|_ Please send further information on: | 
help you all along the way on any kind of lingual American Express guide who ac- (— 27-day group tour described above 
trip you take. companies your party, and special local | [Information on other travel/tours | 
: ‘ | to the U.S.A. and the World’s Fair. | 
Where you go: jet to New York, spend 3 _— guides. | 
days there. See the World’s Fair, Manhat- —_ Save money, time, anxiety! American Ex- | Name | 
tan, Greenwich Village. Fly to Niagara _ press offers this and 9 other escorted tours | Adidvess 
Falls, Detroit, Chicago, Denver, Las Vegas _ beginning at $908. Book your trip through | __. | 
> : he : |: -City____ >. -' Country | 
(gambler’s paradise), the Grand Canyon. American Express, world’s largest travel | 
West to San Francisco, Los Angeles (Hol- agency* with more offices to help you in | Mail this coupon to American Express, 6 Hay- | 
- | market, London, S.W. 1. (Other offices in all major 
lywood). Back to New York via New Or- the U.S.A. than any other travel agency. | _—_European cities.) | 
leans, Miami Beach and Washington, D.C. —_ Get details about World’s Fair tours—10 | ANIERICAN) | 
H | 
| | 


What you get: tour price (pay in your cur- 
rency) covers economy air fares, hotel 


departures, May to September. See Ameri- 
can Express, or mail the coupon today. a cs na es ee isi 


%*And carry American Express Dollar Travelers Cheques, the safe money. 
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There’s nothing like a Lucky! You taste and enjoy the man-size flavor that comes from the 
world’s finest tobaccos . . . the full, smooth satisfying taste that’s brought world fame to 


this modern American smoke. Taste a Lucky! It’s everything you want in a man’s cigarette. 
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Exciting Sound 
or Elaborate 
Engineering 


NBS 

GY Model M-7 
Here’s an amazing breakthrough in acoustic 
engineering. Full range of high fidelity re- 
cording at 1-7/8 inches per second. Now, 8 
hours of continuous stereo performance is 
available on a single reel. All this is due to 
the exclusive Cross Field Head, which does 
for tape recording even more than what 3-3/4 
speed used to do. Other features include 3 
speeds (1-7", 3-34”, 7-16”/sec. 15 ips Kit avail- 
able separately); automatic shut-off; high 
speed hysteresis Synchronous motor with two 
separate coil windings. 


AKAIT 


TAPE RECORDER 


AY Model 345 


Engineered for professional use, this has every 
device and feature that a professional opera- 
tor wants on a tape recorder. Amateurs can 
also enjoy a thrilling professional acoustic 
experience. ‘ 

*Automatic reversing and repeating *4-track 
stereo-monaural recording and reproducing 
*3 motors 3 heads *Built-in 20W stereo tran- 
sistorized power amplifier *101%” reel adaptable 
*Shut off-O-Matic *Remote Control *Push 
button operations * Dual self-contained speak- 
er (6.5” round) 


For detailed information, 
write to our Tokyo office or our sole agent in your country. 


AKAI TRADING CO., LTD. 
AKAI ELECTRIC CO., LTD. 
OHTA-KU, TOKYO, JAPAN 


AKAI TAPE RECORDERS are also available at the Far East 
Exchange of US Army and Air Forces, and the Navy Exchange. 
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The quality of Hennessy Cognac 
is guaranteed by the largest stock 


of aged Cognac in the world. 








| Time of your life... 


i : RA b Extra dry Vermouth 


| Dany, 
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Cannes 


Any time! Sunny mornings... lazy, lovely afternoon... golden cocktail 
hours. Have the time of your life and with it... Martini! Chilled, with soda 
or on the rocks. Taste with every sip the expert blending of the very 
best wines and aromatic plants. And whatever you do, be sure to enjoy 
yourself with Martini vermouth. 


In the U.S. it’s MARTINI & ROSSI, in the rest of the world it’s simply 
Martini; wherever you go it’s the same superb vermouth. 
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KING SIZE 


Kent with the MICRONITE ‘Balance’ is the key word. Because you can So, if you smoke a filter cigarette (or even 





go too far in either direction. if you don't), don’t you think you should 
Filter offers smokers the Lorillard Research developed the"Microniteé’ Smoke Kent? 
filter to do a good job in filtration. That stands 
: , FOR BOTH MILDNESS 
best balance of filtration to fice oe never ies the ss that AND SATISFYING TASTE 
; ; . real smoking pleasure calls for satisfying SMOKE KENT 
and mild, satisfying taste taste as well. 
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A PRODUCT OF P. LORILLARD COMPANY, U.S.A.—FIRST WITH THE FINEST CIGARETTES—THROUGH LORILLARD RESEARCH 





SHERIFF TARR 


The good man and the bad man would 
meet for only a moment. They would 
face each other under the glaring desert 
sun and their guns would roar. 


I. the darkness of a cheap movie 
house in Long Beach, Calif., Don 
Carpenter woke up from a fitful sleep. 
He nudged his buddy dozing in the 
seat next to him and the two of them 
stumbled to their feet and left the 
theater. It was early Sunday evening. 
They were both flat broke, but they 
had some ideas about how to change 
that. Outside, they began looking for 
a car to steal. 


Four hundred miles away in King- 
man, Ariz., seat of Mohave County— 
more than 13,000 square miles, larger 
than some states—Sheriff Robert Tarr 
was behind the wheel of his car, prowl- 
ing the territory he loved, not expect- 
ing any trouble on a Sunday evening 
but ready for anything that might de- 
velop. He was a big man in the classic 
western-sheriff image—six foot two, 
225 rock-hard pounds, his face tanned 
and burned by desert sandstorms. He 
spoke softly and rarely said more than 
was necessary. Over the radio in his 
car came a call. An old man had died 
of a heart attack and his daughter, 
Edith, was out somewhere. Sheriff 
Tarr headed for a joint where he knew 
Edith sometimes hung out. 


Several blocks from the Long Beach 
movie house, Donald Cline Carpenter 
—29 years old, five months out of 
the California state prison at Soledad, 
where he had served three years and 
two months of a five-year-to-life sen- 
tence for auto theft and robbery— 
spotted a black 1959 Plymouth con- 
vertible, top up, sitting in a darkened 
parking lot. ‘“Gocheck it,” he ordered 
his partner. Bobby Roberts—20 years 
old, less than two months out of Ari- 
zona state prison on parole from a 
four-to-five-year auto-theft sentence 
—strolled nonchalantly past the car 
and then hurried back. ‘‘The key’s in 
it,” he whispered. They got in. Car- 
penter turned on the ignition, noted 
with pleasure that the gas tank was 
full and drove off. 





SPECIAL REPORT 


Two Roads 
to a Deadly 
Face-off 


by THOMAS THOMPSON 


Sheriff Tarr found Edith where he 
expected and sent her home to mourn 
her father. Then he drove on in his 
nightly tour. Only 12,000 people lived 
in the patchwork of mountains, des- 
ert and wasteland that were his do- 
main. For the most part, he had a 
peaceful citizenry to protect. His real 
headaches came from the three million 
tourists who annually flow through 
the little town because of its position 
at the intersection of two national 
highways. Route 66—from Chicago 
to Los Angeles—is Kingman’s Main 
Street; the Inter-American Highway 
comes through in its sweep down from 
Alaska to Central America. This much 
traffic just naturally made work for 
the sheriff. 


Carpenter and Roberts had known 
each other only a few days but they 
had quickly decided to become part- 
ners. (“‘We were just two guys going 
into business,” said Roberts later. ‘“‘He 
was going to do the robbing and I’d 
steal the cars.”?) Now, with a stolen 
car and an authentic-looking toy pis- 
tol which they had bought with their 
last few dollars, the pair undertook 
their first serious venture. Using back 
streets as much as possible, Carpen- 
ter drove into the heart of Los Angeles 
and turned onto Sunset Boulevard. 
It was now nearly midnight and the 
Strip was quiet. Carpenter drove past 
a small motel several times, studying 
it. “‘That’ll do,”’ he said finally. Stuff- 
ing the toy pistol inside his shirt, Car- 
penter walked into the motel office. 
Moments later, he came running out. 
The Plymouth squealed away. ‘‘Did 
you get it?” asked Roberts. ‘‘Yeah,” 
said Carpenter. He was counting the 
wad of bills in his hand. It came to 
$96. ‘‘Here’s your half,’ said Car- 
penter. ‘‘ Now let me drive. We’re get- 


ting outof L.A. We’regoing to Vegas.” 


Sheriff Tarr stopped outside the 
Loma Linda Cafe and went in for a 
midnight cup of coffee. The proprie- 
tress was talking about the hungry 
man and wife and three kids that the 
sheriff had found on the highway a 
few weeks earlier. The family had run 
out of money on the way to Cali- 
fornia. Tarr had brought them into 
town, bought them meals at the cafe 
and then lent them money for gas. 
(Mrs. Tarr was used to her husband 
appearing in the middle of the night 
with hungry strangers for her to feed.) 
The- sheriff-finished_ his coffee and 


returned to his car. There was some- 
thing on the radio about a drunk 
causing trouble at a nearby bar and 
restaurant called The Smokehouse, 
and he drove off to take a look.” 


The stolen black Plymouth sped 
along Highway 91 toward Vegas. It 
began to rain. The windshield wipers 
weren’t working properly and the 
headlights kept flickering on and off. 
Carpenter cursed, afraid that this 
might attract the attention of some 
highway patrolman. The two men be- 
gan to quarrel about the trip to Ve- 
gas. Roberts wanted to stay in Cali- 
fornia, but Carpenter was determined 
to leave. ‘“What the hell,” Roberts 
finally agreed, ‘‘we’ll go to Vegas.” 
They pulled into’the gambling town 
about 7 a.m. Monday, checked into a 
dingy downtown hotel and fell asleep. 


The drunk at The Smokehouse 
turned out to be a city police prob- 
lem, so Sheriff Tarr drove on. He real- 
ly didn’t have to work 18 hours a day, 
seven days a week, but he liked his 
job. ‘‘I’ve never been more tired, but 
I’m in hog’s heaven,” he had told a 
friend a few days earlier. Tarr took 
office in January, the first Republican 
in 46 years to be elected sheriff in Mo- 
have County. He had been a cop for 
most of his adult life, an M.P. during 
the war, then a deputy in Barstow, a 
policeman in San Bernardino, a depu- 
ty again in Kingman. He had quit 
briefly to operate a night watchman’s 
service before running for sheriff. He 
had nine children. 

The rest of Tarr’s Sunday night was 
quiet. A stolen car was reported. A 
man was picked up carrying a con- 
cealed weapon but produced a per- 
mit for it, and three boys were caught 
fooling around the ice plant. At 3:22 
a.m. Tarr pulled up in front of his 
too-small frame house and radioed 
headquarters: ‘‘Checking in at home. 
Call me if you need me... .” 


After a few hours’ sleep Carpenter 
and Roberts awoke and decided to 
stretch their motel earnings. They 
won some gambling but then started 
to lose. With their money about to 
run out again, Carpenter decided he 
needed something more impressive 


than a $3 toy pistol. Borrowing $10. 


from Roberts, he bought an old shot- 
gun at a pawn shop for $20. He out- 
lined a kind of robbing tour of the 
West. ‘“‘Let’s go to Salt Lake City 





first,” Carpenter suggested. Roberts 
was game. 

They drove into a Vegas filling sta- 
tion for‘gas and while they were there 
Carpenter swapped his shotgun with 
the attendant for a creaky, break- 
open .38 pistol. With the pistol in 
the glove compartment, Carpenter 
changed his mind and decided to 
head for Flagstaff, Ariz. Roberts pro- 
tested violently. ‘‘Man, I just got out 
of prison in Arizona. I had enough 
of that state.” But again Carpenter 
had his way. The pair lapsed into 
strained silence. As the Plymouth 
sped down Highway 93, Carpenter 
spotted a lanky, bearded hitchhiker 
and stopped. ‘‘I’d like to have some- 
body to talk to,”? he said. The new 
passenger curled up in the back seat 
and went to sleep. He was Emmett 
Brainard, convicted forger—though 
he claims he did not tell this to Car- 
penter or Roberts. Over the car radio 
came a burst of raucous hillbilly mu- 
sic, turned up loud.... 


The telephone rang in Sheriff Tarr’s 
home at 7:30 a.m. He had had only 
four hours’ sleep, but it was his stand- 
ing order to be called every morning 
at this time. He got dressed quickly, 
strapping on his broad western belt 
and the breakaway holster that con- 
tained his .38 Smith & Wesson with a 
short, two-inch barrel. If Bob Tarr 
was not the best shot in Mohave 
County, he was close to it. In a coun- 
tywide fast-draw contest earlier in 
the year, he and Justice of the Peace 
Clyde McCune had beaten 60 others. 
He wore his holster on the left, al- 
though he was right-handed. ‘‘Cross 
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drawin’s faster,”’ he said, like a man 
who regularly drew his gun. But he 
had never had to shoot a man in all 
his years as a lawman. ‘‘There are 
easier ways than killing somebody,” 
he once said. A week or so earlier he 
had disarmed two gun-waving drunks 
just by talking to them. At the office 
this Monday morning there was little 
activity. 


The black Plymouth roared down 
the twisting highway out of Las Ve- 
gas, up the winding mountain pass 
into Arizona, then down onto the 
floor of the desert for a boring 70- 
mile stretch into Kingman. Roberts 
twisted the radio dial, trying to bring 
in the fading hillbilly music. Just 
three miles outside of Kingman a 
sign suddenly loomed: ‘‘Stop: All 
Vehicles Prepare to Stop for Agricul- 
tural Inspection.” 

Carpenter slowed, his face drain- 
ing of color. He had been gobbling 
Benzedrine pills on the trip. ‘‘What 
does that mean?” he demanded of 
Roberts, an Arizonan. “‘Ain’t never 
seen it before,” answered Roberts. 
“‘What’s going to happen?” asked 
Carpenter. ‘‘Inspect for fruit, I guess,” 
said Roberts. ‘*What do you think we 
ought to do?” said Carpenter. ‘‘You 
wanted to come to Arizona, you get 
us out of this,’ snapped Roberts. 

Carpenter pulled slowly into the 
inspection station. A young, baby- 
faced guard named Ron DeLong 


strolled out with a welcoming smile 
on his face. ‘‘Any fruits or plants in 
this car?”’ he asked. Carpenter shook 
his head negatively. Routinely, De- 
Long, 23, asked Carpenter to open 
the trunk. Carpenter obeyed but fum- 
bled with the keys and appeared very 
nervous. DeLong was immediately 
suspicious. Often car dealers employ 
people to drive cars from one state to 
another. These are called ‘‘in-transit”’ 
cars, and Arizona collects a $3.50 fee 
on each one. DeLong thought this 
Plymouth might be ‘‘in-transit” and 
the driver was trying to duck paying 
$3.50. It often happened. He asked to 
see the ownership papers. Carpenter 
shook his head. “‘I left them at home 
in California,’ he said quickly. De- 
Long asked him to pull the car out 
of the inspection lane and try to find 
some proof of ownership. Then he 
went inside and called the sheriff’s 
office. He had begun to smell some- 
thing fishy. 

Carpenter parked beside the sta- 
tion. He was panicked. ‘‘What should 
we do?” he whispered. 

“If they check out this car, we’re 
caught,” said Roberts. ‘“‘If we run, 
we're caught. You either give your- 
self up, or you run, or you do some- 
thing. You think, man.” 

Carpenter picked up the .38 pistol. 
“T’ll take care of it,” he said, settling 
back to wait. 


Sheriff Tarr was sitting in his office 
when the call came in from ‘‘the 
bug station,” as DeLong’s post is 
commonly called. Every man on the 


force had answered at least a hundred 
such calls, sometimes several times a 
day. So many stolen cars had been 
intercepted at the bug station that 
the FBI had sent a message of com- 
mendation. Ordinarily a deputy 
would answer a call from the station, 
but there weren’t any around and the 
sheriff wasn’t busy. He got into his 
car and began the so-familiar five- 
minute drive out to the station. 


“You'll get it for sure if they find 
that gun on you,” said Roberts. Car- 
penter sat quietly. In the back seat 
hitchhiker Brainard was still asleep— 
or so he would claim later. Down the 
long incline into the station came the 
sheriff’s car. It stopped, and a big 
man in a western hat and a lawman’s 
uniform got out. The sheriff usually 
wore civilian western clothes, but to- 
day he was in his tan uniform. He 
talked briefly to young DeLong and 
then strolled over to the Plymouth. 

‘‘Well, what seems to be the trou- 
ble here?” he asked amiably, leaning 
on the driver’s door. 

*“Notrouble,”’ said Carpenter. Rob- 
erts was tense and frozen beside him. 

“How come your trunk won’t 
open?” asked the sheriff. He appar- 
ently had misunderstood the guard 
and thought Carpenter had refused 
to open the trunk. 

“Tt’ll open, if you want to look in,” 
said Carpenter, getting out and open- 
ing the trunk deck. 

The sheriff glanced inside. There 
were two Navy duffel bags, which be- 
longed to the owner of the car back 


in Hollywood. Then the sheriff looked 
up and saw a.38 pistol staring at him. 
The hand that held it was quivering. 

The sun was beating down on the 
Arizona desert and suddenly it wasn’t 
1963. It was a century ago and it was 
a basic, classic conflict between a good 
man and a bad man. They stood eight 
feet apart. 

The sheriff straightened and started 
toward Carpenter. 

“*Please don’t make me shoot you,” 
said Carpenter, almost pleading. 

The sheriff moved again, slowly, 
tentatively. His eyes said, “Don’t 
shoot, son.” 

But Carpenter squeezed the ancient 
trigger and the .38 exploded, sending 
a slug square into the heart of Bob 
Tarr. The giant man began tocrumple. 

Carpenter tried to fire again. But in 
the tiniest fraction of a second the 
dying sheriff, moving only by reflexes, 
reached across into his holster and 
found his own .38. He fired four times. 
The shots were so fast, one witness 
said later, you couldn’t count them. 
Another said it sounded like a string 
of firecrackers. 

One of the sheriff’s bullets grazed 
Carpenter’s shoulder. But another 
ripped through his arm and tore on 
through the entire body. Carpenter be- 
gan to fall. 

““My God,” he cried. ‘‘I’m dying. 
Please help me.”’ And then he sank to 
the pavement. 

He died. And at the same moment 
so did Sheriff Bob Tarr. Their bodies 
fell about 12 feet apart on the hot 
pavement, under the desert sun. 





World’s Smallest TV Goes with You Everywhere 


The compact all-transistor television you have waited 


for is here. Nivico Vision with 25 transistors is the 

smallest, lightest, most genuinely portable TV in the 
world. It weighs a mere 3kg. (6.6 Ib.). 

The 43 inch screen offers you the sharpest image in 

television. And there’s no waiting for picture or sound. 

The all-transistorized circuit brings them in immediately. 

Only this model from NIVICO (Japan Victor) has the 

dry cell batteries in the cabinet. Of course, you can also 

operate it on household current if you use an adapter. 

* Where permitted, this perfect personal set is ideal for 

automobile use. 
Ask to see Model 4T-20 at your nearest NIVICO dealer’s, 
where you will also find a wide range of superb transistor 


radios, television sets and stereophonic phonographs. 


NIVICO 


VICTOR CO. OF JAPAN, LTD. 


Tokyo, Japan Cable: VICTOR TOKYO 
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The new Boeing 727-enters service soon! 


The new short-range Boeing 727, now completing the most intensive 
test program in airliner history, enters service early next year. 

The 727 is a sleek three-engine jet that can operate with ease 
from short runways. It will be able to serve cities now bypassed 
by the big jetliners, adding hundreds of cities to the jet networks 


of the world. In addition, the 727 will bring an unprecedented - 


level of speed, comfort and convenience to short-range air travel. 


When you go by Boeing 727, “getting there” will be an exhilarating 
part of your trip. 

As the newest member of the Boeing family of jetliners, the 727 is 
backed by the experience gained in more than one billion miles of 707 
and 720 jet experience. Here are the airlines that have already ordered 
140 Boeing 727s: American, Ansett-ANA, BWIA, Eastern, Lufthansa, 


TAA (Australia), TWA and United. ARLVAEMMLE F2P 





Without the DYMO lIabel...it’s just dirt 
Tat — we 


Permanent, self-sticking labels organize, identify, and personalize—in the office, a 
home, or factory. Just dial letters (or numbers or symbols) on the DYMO, TAPE- ' is 
WRITER® and squeeze the handle. That’s all. Raised white letters come out sharp  —— 
and clear on a colored background of plastic or metal tape. Takes seconds. % 


Costs just pennies. The DYMO system of identification. 













Exclusive distributors of DYMO products: AUSTRIA: Oesterreichische Warenhandels GmbH, Vienna; BELGIUM: Beeckmans & Veys S.P.R.L., Antwerp; DENMARK: Kai Skov A/S, Copenhagen; FINLAND: Oy 
Gronblom Ab, Helsinki; FRANCE: Novacel SA, Paris; GERMANY: Paul Hellermann GmbH, Pinneberg; GREAT BRITAIN: Hellermann Equipment Limited, Crawley, Sussex; ITALY: Comet S.A.R.A., Concagno (Como); 
NETHERLANDS: Isolectra n.v., Rotterdam; NORWAY: Dymo Norsk A/S, Sandvika; PORTUGAL: Eduardo Alves & Filhos, Porto; SPAIN: Pulvimetalurgia Espanola SA, Barcelona; SWEDEN: Eribolaget, Eric Irestedt AB, 
Stockholm; SWITZERLAND: Celipack A.G., Wohlen, Aargau; GREECE: National Organisation Systems Co. Limited, Athens; ICELAND: Thor Ltd., Reykjavik; SOUTH AFRICA: Dymo Africa (Pty.) Ltd., Johannesburg. 
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Europe 
Discovers: 





We 
Take a fast-riding, slow-talking, straight-shooting hero (plus 
trusty horse). Add a demure heroine. Stir in a hateful villain (some 
Indians too). The appeal of this formula—born in Hollywood — 
is not limited to any era, or country. The Western is as popular 


today with Europeans as itis with Americans. The same can be 
said of another happy American discovery: bourbon whiskey. 





A GREAT MAGAZINE 
OF EVENTS & POLITICS 





Around the world thousands of 
families turn to LIFE each fort- 


night "to see life -- to see the 


world -- to eye-witness great 


FE 


Bourbon! 


Long the favorite in the U.S.A., this strictly American whiskey 
is increasingly the choice of European connoisseurs. They not. 
only recognize bourbon as the fine whiskey it is, but they also 
recognize Old Grand-Dad—“Head of the Bourbon Family’’—as the 
finest of the fine. Discover its unique flavor for yourself. Try 
Old Grand-Dad with soda or on the rocks. Memorable discovery. 


events." 





INTERNATIONAL 


A PREMIER PRODUCT DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS COMPANY, NEW YORK, U. S.A. 
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_ THIS HOTEL TOOK 3000 YEARS TO BUILD... modern Greece has not lost the instinctive artistry that inspired 
i the builders of long ago. You'll sense it as much in the setting of your 20th century hotel as in the beauty of her 
2 time- roughened stones. In the quiet simplicity of island life, and colourful sophisticated Athens. And wherever 
7 you go in this golden land, to the 2,000 magical islands, to music-filled tavernas, to shining beaches, through 
“ cool-quiet olive groves, or into history itself... you will find a truly friendly welcome. That, too, is part of the, 
Greek heritage. For full information contact your Travel Agent or the Gree National sous! Offices i in Brussels, © 
rankfurt, Londor Rome or Stockholm. MI 
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LIFE SELLS GO-GETTERS Proof? Last year 44 travel advertisers from around 
the world invested close to a million dollars ($948,433) in LIFE International Edi- 
tions, up 16°%o over the previous year and an all-time high. The reasons for this 
success are obvious. LIFE’s international readers have an inborn curiosity about 
the world beyond their national frontiers—an interest constantly stirred by the 
vitality and color with which each issue of LIFE tells of this world. With this ex- 
citing background, and with the best reproduction available, travel advertisements 
in LIFE International and LIFE en Espanol are in natural habitats, steering afflu- 
ent and educated readers to the services offered. Source: The Rome Report, 1962 





Grown, Germinated, Malted, Dried, Crushed, Brewed, 
Cooled, Yeasted, Fermented, Distilled, Extracted, 
Casked, Matured, Blended, Vatted, Married, Bottled 
in Scotland, and enjoyed everywhere in the world. 


SCOTCH 


The Scotch they drink in Scotland 
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WHISKY 





When 


cigarette 
means 
a lot... 


h/ 


set Lots Vlore from | 


! ’ more body in the blend 
© 2 more flavor in the smoke 
«-@ more taste through the filter 





It’s the rich-flavor leaf that does it! L& M has more rich-flavor leaf than even 
some unfiltered cigarettes. And L&M’s filter is the modern filter — all white 
—inside and outside—so only pure white touches your lips. 

L&M is the distinguished American filter cigarette pre- 

ferred the world over by people who really like to smoke. 
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Four wide doors to the great outdoors! 


‘This is the new 4-door Taunus 12M from Ford. It 
offers the easy convenience of wide and wide-open- 
ing doors — with the roominess and comfort of the 
2-door. 

Both models are full five-passenger cars. Both 
have Ford’s new Front-Wheel Drive and V4 en- 


TAUNUS 12 


gines — with a choice of 1.2 or 1.5 liter power 
plant. Both get 37 miles to the gallon, go 6,000 miles 
between inspection and oil change, and are built for 
economical transportation over many, many years. 

A Ford Taunus dealer would be pleased to help 
you decide between them. 


Big Car Pleasure 
with, above all — economy! 





LETTERS to THE EDITORS 
APPLAUSE, CORRECTIONS AND COMPLAINTS 


THE BRISSACS 


Messieurs: 

J’ai regu et lu avec grand plaisir votre 
numéro de novembre 18, ou vous met- 
tez ma famille, le chateau de Brissac et 
le chateau de la Celle-les-Bordes a 
Vhonneur. 

Je tiens a vous féliciter pour ce joli 
reportage, et je tiens également a vous 
dire combien j’apprécie la courtoisie, 
la compétence et la bonne compagnie 
de Madame Smith et de M. Loomis 
Dean. Ces collaborateurs de votre 
revue lui font honneur et vous font 
honneur. 

Je yous prie d’agréer, Messieurs, 
l'expression de mes trés distingués 
sentiments. 

BRISSAC 


Paris, France 


THE BIG LIFT 


Sirs: 

We read with much interest your ar- 
ticle ‘‘The Big Lift and Its Letdown” 
(Lire International, Noy. 18). 

We, like many other Britons, are an- 
noyed by insinuations that America has 
been left to ‘‘defend’’ Western Europe 
entirely unaided by other NATO allies. 

We should like to remind certain 
short-memoried parties that only 24 
years ago it was Britain alone that de- 
clared war (which she could ill afford, 
and from which she is only now recov- 
ering) against Hitler’s Germany, which 


threatened to dominate the whole of 
Europe, whilst our American ‘‘allies” 
sat safely on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic as ‘‘it is not our war.” 

We are sure that our other NATO 
allies know, as it has been proved in the 
past, that should the need arise, Heaven 
forbid, Britain will not be so slow to 
aid Europe. 

Mr. & Mrs. J. M. VANN 
Recklinghausen, West Germany 


THE ITALIAN MAN 
Sirs: 

For sheer vulgarity your article on 
“The Italian Man” in your issue of 
October 21 would be hard to beat. 

R. M. DARWALL 
Gstaad, Switzerland 


Sirs: 

What I read about the Italian man is 
true to a very good extent, that is, 
as far as generalized opinions can be. 

Yes indeed our men are full of senti- 
ment, spontaneous, self-confident and 
very fond of life and, above all, they 
have a very strong family sense: on 
the whole they are wonderful men. Let’s 
hope the civilization of automatism and 
mechanization will not spoil their ex- 
traordinary individuality and rich per- 
sonality. But I would like to hear LiFe’s 
opinion about Italian women now. 

I think in Italy, more than in any 
other country, women still have a kind 
of biblical respect for men. 

We like them to be the strong ones 


and despise those men who are dom- 
inated by overpowering wives. 

Ours is not a dull submission, but a 
conscious surrender that helps us to 
keep our womanliness alive and our 
families united, even if it often costs 
some self-sacrifice. 

Don’t you think this is a fact that 
is worth being pointed out? 

MarIiA GRAZIA PAVANI 


Padua, Italy 


Sirs: 


The Italian man lacks only one thing 
for ‘‘triumphant masculinity”: taking 
care of his B.O. (body odor). 

Like most Italians, my fidanzato, a 
very distinguished man in town, never 
uses a deodorant. On the occasion of 
his birthday I presented him with a kit 
containing a tube of deodorant. That 
night, while celebrating, his sister told 
me: “‘I took that tube for me. Quella é 
roba per le donne.’ He, too, was sur- 
prised that the kit could contain such 
a product, an offense to his male pride. 

Living in Italy for the last four years, 
I’ve been as a guest in different cities, 
noticing that the Italians wake up, 
dress up and go to work without wash- 
ing, not even the point of their nose. I 
wonder, when do they take a shower? 
That’s why so many places in Italy smell 
like the lion’s cage. 

I hope the Italians will forgive me for 
this letter. In about a few weeks I’m 
going to marry one of them, because 
I’m absolutely convinced that I'll never 
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find a man so marvelous in the whole 
world. So I trust this letter to my love 
for Italy 

MARIA CRISTINA LASALLE 
Rome, Italy 


Sirs: 

Paul Schutzer’s photography and the 
comments showing the masculinity and 
the sentimentalism of the Italian man 
are flattering but misleading. 

The great great majority of the Ital- 
ian people are serious, unhappy and 
worried by the current social situation. 
Yes, Italy is the land of pulcinelli (com- 
ic jesters), but above all it is the land 
of hard workers, of insurgent intellectu- 
als, of young men marching on the high 
roads of progress, peace and justice. 

ENZO STASIO 
Rome, Italy 


Sirs: 

T must congratulate you for your ex- 
cellent photographic exhibition about 
the Italian man. 

‘“*Cordiali saluti e ringraziamenti dal!’ 
Italia.” 

FRANCESCO SCARPIS 
Treviso, Italy 


FROM SUSAN, CON AFFETTO 


Sirs: 

Condensing and manipulating Su- 
san’s natural exuberance, warmth and 
wonder (Lire International, Nov. 4) 
might easily have ended in an impres- 
sion of a bit of acting on her part but 
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4 classical features tell us whether a scotch is merely good or really great—its nose, its taste, its character and its colour. 
Hard to define though the character of whisky may be, it is no abstract thing. The best scotch must be at least well-behaved and 
pleasantly smooth-— although there was ever more than this to really great whisky. There must be big and cheerful things 
about great scotch, good, clean things and a quiet, well-contained elan—a strength and a softness too. All this and more is 


true of Grant’s—it is a scotch in which vigour and G RANT’S ScoTcH "TT ISKY 
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maturity have come to the perfect understanding. 
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Look to 
“Black & White’ 


for quality and 
enjoyment 


Blended in the special ‘‘Black & White”’ 
way from Scotch Whiskies of individual 
character, ‘‘Black & White’”’ is the 
smoothest and most satisfying of Scotch i 
Whiskies. Insist on ‘‘Black & White”’ sn PRODUCT oF SCOTLAND 
and discover the most enjoyable whisky BLACK & WHITE 


SPECiaL eceno OF 
that comes out of Scotland. tuo, BUCHANAN'S ey 
ICE OLD SCOTCH WHIS 
MAK, 
SLasGow 4 LONDON 
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‘BUCHANAN ’S” 





FROM SCOTLAND EVERY PRECIOUS DROP 


BY APPOINTMENT 
SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS 


TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
JAMES BUCHANAN & CO. LTD. 





JAMES BUCHANAN & CO., LTD., GLASGOW, SCOTLAND & LONDON 
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with finesse and understanding you and 
your staff portrayed very closely the 
girl we all know. 

HowaARD S. ANDROS 
Walpole, New Hampshire 


THE RACE CRISIS 
Sirs: 

Recently Mr. Roy Kinnear, the ac- 
tor, savagely portrayed on British tele- 
vision a white racist of horrifying igno- 
rance and vulgarity extending raucous 
patronage to a dignified young Negro. 
While one can applaud this actor’s use 
of his craft to pillory racist pretensions 
he did not, however, write the letter ap- 
pearing in your issue dated October 
21 on the same subject. I did. And for 
some 15 years longer than the actor I 
have been signing myself, without su- 
pererogatory explanation, 

Roy KINNEAR 
London, England 


P.S. Strangers though we are to each 
other you have deserved the respect of 
both of us for your enlightened cover- 
age of the integration problem. 


THE HIGH 1.Q. FRAT 


Sirs: 


Thanks for a most arousing report 
(‘The High J.Q. Frat,” Lire Interna- 
tional, Oct. 21). It interested me partic- 
ularly as I’ve been craving for some- 
thing like this for some time, and my 
request is obvious: an address where to 
apply for membership. 

MICHA HorrIi 
Haifa, Israel 


> Write, sendinga self-addressed en- 
velope, to: O 76, 105 Briscoe Road, 
Rainham, Essex, England.—ED. 


LIECHTENSTEIN 
Sirs: 

Your article concerning the royal 
family of Liechtenstein (Lire Interna- 
tional, Sept. 23) is incomplete. There 
are five children: 

1) The heir, Johannes Adam 

2) Philip Erasmus 

3) Nikolaus Ferdinand 

4) Nora Elisabeth 

5) Franz-Joseph Wenzel (baby) 

The lady’s name is Gina Wilczek. 


K. V. Dik 
Lonneker, The Netherlands 


Sirs: 

I particularly enjoyed your maryel- 
ously illustrated article on the art treas- 
ures of Liechtenstein. 

I disagree, however, with a small 
point in the last paragraph of the text. 
It is stated that the present Prince of 
Liechtenstein is a grandnephew of Arch- 
duke Franz Ferdinand, who was assas- 
sinated in 1914. He is, I believe, a neph- 
ew of the archduke. His mother, the 
Archduchess Elizabeth, and Franz Fer- 
dinand were half-brother and sister, 
with the archduke as senior by 15 years. 
Their father, Archduke Carl Ludwig, 
who married three times, was a younger 
brother of Franz Joseph I, Emperor of 
Austria, and of the ill-fated Emperor of 
Mexico. The Prince of Liechtenstein is 
consequently a grandnephew of these 
two persons. 

Assuring you of my continued sub- 
scription to your excellent magazine, 

RoBIn J. Est 
Dublin, Ireland 


CHANGING OF THE GUARD 
Sirs: 
In Lire International, October 21, 


page 21, you wrote that Erich Mende 
is Erhard’s Vice Chancellor and also 


Minister for Science and Atomic Af- 
fairs. Yes, he is Vice Chancellor, but 
he is Minister for All German Affairs. 
Rainer Barzel (page 23) was Minister 
for All German Affairs; but he isn’t in 
Erhard’s government. 


HANS-CHRISTIAN ADAM 
Bersenbriick, West Germany 


> Lire International’s preview of 
Chancellor Erhard’s government 
went to press before the last-minute 
changes in the cabinet were decided 
upon.—ED. 


Sirs: 

Congratulations to James Bell, Wal- 
ter Sanders and yourselves for the arti- 
cle on ‘‘Germany’s New Era”’ as a read- 
ing-time-saving, masterful summing up 
of a situation. 

This kind of report—of which I hope 
to see more—helps one keep posted. 

PAUL STEFENS 
Brasschaat, Belgium 


GERMANY'S JEWS TODAY 
Sirs: 

I’ve seen a story about the German 
Jews in your magazine (Lire Interna- 
tional, Noy. 18). I, as an Italian worker 
in Germany, want to give my opinion. 

German hate against Jews or for- 
eigners is not dead. A law can forbid 
hate propaganda, but not change a 
mentality or eliminate prejudices. Some 
800,000 foreign workers are employed 
in German industries, they have no 
chances of careers: they are kept as un- 
skilled workers, the doors of the offices 
closed to them. We are considered only 
as delinquents or agents of the Commu- 
nist party. 

A new problem is coming in Germa- 
ny: the Negro problem. There are in 
Germany more than 7,000 German Ne- 
groes, sons of American soldiers. 

LuciANo RossotTti 
Nurenberg, West Germany 


ALFRED EISENSTAEDT 
Sirs: 

In reference to the Editors’ Note, 
“The Private Turns General,” in your 
issue of Aug. 12: 

It is not correct to say that Dirschau, 
West Prussia is now a part of Poland. 

Atthe Potsdam Conference, Dirschau 
and most of the German territories east 
of the Oder-Neisse Line were placed 
under provisional Polish administra- 
tion pending final demarcation of the 
Western Frontier of Poland at a future 
peace conference with a freely elected 
all German government. 

GEORGE SALMON 


Berlin, West Germany 


McQUEEN AND THE COMMITTEE 
Sirs: 

Reading the fine article about Steve 
McQueen after the medical miracle and 
moral burden of a small committee 
(Lire International, Sept. 23), I must 
say that who lives and who dies is not 
decided only by the seven people but 
by the man himself as we see in the 
‘Problem Kid Becomes a Star.” 


MAABARI BENZION 
Rehovot, Israel 


LIFE ITSELF 
Sirs: 

Reading Lire for several years, now 
it is time to express my fascination. 
Many pictures in black and white or 
in color are marvelous. LiFE is a mas- 
terpiece of photographic skill. 

H. JINA 
Hamburg, West Germany 





How to make it to the Riviera— 
on business 


You don’t often get a chance to make it to 
the Riviera on a business trip—particularly 
at the expense of a competitor as wily as 
Louis Duvalier. And believe me, I enjoyed 
every minute of it. 

It all began last Friday morning when 
I got a tip that a porcelain company near 
Tulle was coming out with a new odd- 
shaped china. The timing was perfect: we 
had just developed a new molding technique 
with which we could make custom styro- 
foam packages cheaper than we had hoped. 
So I immediately telephoned Charles Blacet, 
the president, at his plant. 

‘As a matter of fact,’’ Charles said even 
before I finished telling him about our new 
product, ‘Louis Duvalier has already talked 
to me about the packaging.” 

‘‘How did he find out so fast?” 

Charles laughed. ‘‘Why didn’t you find 
out faster?” 

I made a note to ask that question of 
my sales representative in the Tulle area. 

“Well Charles, I would like to come 
down there today and show you—”’ 

“Today? Aren’t you in Paris?” 

“Yes, but—”’ 

“It’s nine-fifteen. You’ve already missed 
the train.” 

‘‘We have a new Cessna now, Charles. 
I can be there by noon.” 

“‘Really?”’ He paused. *“Well... I’m sorry, 
Roger. I would like to see you, but Louis 
invited my wife and me to his place at 
Cannes. We plan to leave shortly.” 

“Give me just an hour of your time, and 
I'll fy you. You'll be there by four or so.” 

“IT wouldn’t like to impose—”’ 

‘Don’t worry about that, Charles, I won't 
mind an evening in Cannes.”’ 

“Well, all right. Pll call Louis and—” 

I grinned. “‘Just tell him to meet you at 
the airport.” 

Things moved fast then. I grabbed our 
best designer and some samples of our new 
packaging, and by a little past noon we 
were showing them to Charles. As I ex- 
pected, Charles was sold—especially after 





my designer sketched a custom package for 
a couple of his items. 

Louis was waiting at the Cannes airport 
when we flew in. And just the look on his 
face when he saw me with the Blacets was 
worth the price of my airplane—not to 
mention the packaging contract. 





But Louis quickly disguised his feelings. 
“Hello, Roger,’ he said affably. ‘Join us 
for dinner?” 

“Thanks Louis, no,”’ I said. “I wouldn’t 
want to intrude.” 


HOW TO MAKE IT ANYWHERE ON 
BUSINESS: See your Cessna dealer and 
find out which is the easiest way for you to 
fly your own Cessna. He’ll study your travel 
costs and needs, and recommend that you 
join an aero club; lease, rent, or charter a 
plane, buy a used Cessna, or buy a new 
Cessna. (He may suggest the new 4-place 
130 m.p.h. Cessna F-172 shown here.) Or 
if it’s best for you he’ll say to take the train. 
But in any case, go out for a demonstration 
flight. Or if you prefer, for more informa- 
tion write Cessna Aircraft Co., Dept. LI 4-1, 
Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A. 
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FOR EVERY.KIND OF PHOTOGRAPHY CHOOSE FROM THE CANON FAMILY 


This is the Canon family of fine cameras, each 
one designed to increase the fun and excite- 
ment of photography. 35mm still cameras. 
8mm movie cameras. EE cameras. Half-size 
cameras that fit into pocket or purse. Canon 
cameras fit every scene and situation... for 
everyone from the beginner to the seasoned 
professional. 

There’s another side to the Canon family of 
cameras too. Canon quality. Every Canon cam- 
era is a product of top engineering and match- 
less workmanship, to ensure infallible perform- 
ance during a lifetime of use. 

Before you buy a camera of any kind, see the 
Canon family of fine cameras. They’re available 
in better camera stores throughout the world. 
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Canon 7 A professional type 35 mm camera 
with the world’s fastest lens 50 mm F 0.95. 
Features a unique range-viewfinder. 
Canonflex RM The symbol of single-lens reflex 
quality with its exclusive Super Canomatic 
system of operation. 

Canonet This EE camera has a “Data Center” 
which tells how you are doing before you take 
the picture. 

Canonet Junior Just set the subject mark in 
the viewfinder and its EE system measures the 
light and sets the speed and aperture opening 
automatically. 

Canon Demi A half-size camera with built-in 
exposure meter and program shutter. Twice as 
many pictures from every roll of film. 


Zoom 8-3 Combination of an F 1.4 lens with a 
5X zooming range for versatile 8 mm photo- 
graphy. 

Motor Zoom 8 Electro-motor operation for 
push-button zooming, film advancing and 
aperture setting. 

Cine Canonet 8 A pocket-size 8mm movie 
camera with zoom lens, automatic film ad- 
vancing and aperture setting. 


Canon 


CANON CAMERA CO., !NC.: 312 Shimomaruko, Ohta-ku, Tokyo 
CANON U.S. BRANCH: 554, 5th Ave., New York 36, N.Y., U.S.A. 
CANON S.A. GENEVA: 1 Rue de Hesse, Geneva, Switzerland 
CANON LATIN AMERICA: Via Espana 120, Panama 
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In their last hour together, President John F. Kennedy 
and his wife Jacqueline arrive in Dallas, Texas. The full story 
of the tragedy that followed is shown on the following pages. 
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In Dallas, the noonday of November 22 was bright with sunshine that 
lit the still-green grass. Texas was politically hostile territory for Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy and Dallas was considered well-nigh dangerous. 
But there was no hint of antipathy in the welcome that the Kennedys en- 
countered at the airport, or in the surging waves of applause that swept 
over the presidential motorcade downtown. The crowds ranked 10 and 
12 deep along the sidewalks, thinning a bit as the President’s Lincoln 
approached a highway underpass. Riding on a jump seat, Mrs. John 
Connally, wife of Texas’ governor, turned to the President with a laugh 
and gloated: ““You can’t say that Dallas isn’t friendly to you today.” 

A shot stilled the President’s reply. A second shot cracked. The re- 
markable series of photographs on these pages record the tragic results. 
The President’s wave of the hand (top left) was transformed into a clutch 
at his throat (top center). The President slumped. Mrs. Kennedy cried 
“Oh, no, no” and cradled his head in her arms. Connally, sitting beside 
his wife, turned to see what had happened. Two more shots cracked, tore 
through Connally’s body. Mrs. Kennedy climbed toward the car’s trunk, 


THE ASSASSINATION 





apparently to help the Secret Service man scramble into the car, and the 
President toppled, one foot shooting upward. A photographer, looking 
for the shot’s origin, glimpsed a rifle barrel being withdrawn through a 
sixth-story window of a nearby book warehouse. 

At 1 p.m., one hour after his joyful arrival in Dallas, President John 
F. Kennedy was declared dead. And 98 minutes later, standing beside 
Mrs. Kennedy in the crowded cabin of Air Force One, the presidential 
plane, Lyndon Baines Johnson, 55, placed his left hand on a small 
black Bible, raised his right hand high, and repeated the words spoken 
by a woman judge: ‘‘I do solemnly swear that I will faithfully execute 
the office of President of the United States, and will to the best of 
my ability preserve, protect and defend the Constitution of the United 
States. So help me God.” 

Mrs. Johnson took Mrs. Kennedy’s hand. ‘The whole nation mourns 
your husband,” she said. Then Air Force One, bearing the body of the 
35th President of the U.S. and the man who had become the 36th 
President, flew out of a stunned but still sunlit Dallas to Washington. 


COPYRIGHT © 1963 TIME INC. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


OF PRESIDENT KENNEDY 





CONTINUED 


AFTERMATH OF SHAME—AND DETECTION 


by THOMAS 
THOMPSON 


I. emotions of shock and sor- 
row that sped around the world were 
quickly followed by reactions of an- 
ger, bafflement and soul-searching. 
Dallas, Texas, had earlier been the 
scene of a roughing up of the then 
vice president, Lyndon Johnson. It 
was in Dallas that right-wing fanatics 
had spat upon Adlai Stevenson to 
vent their anger against the United 
Nations. All over the world people 
were asking: how far would U.S. 
fanatics go? Was John Kennedy a 
martyr to his drive for civil rights? 
Was the U.S., or was Texas, this 
lawless and violent a land? 

Most of the answers lay in a care- 
ful analysis of the character of Lee 
Harvey Oswald, of whom the Dallas 
district attorney said: ‘“There is no 
doubt in my mind that Oswald was 
the killer.” There was much in Lee 
Oswald’s angry and disorganized in- 
telligence that threw light on the 
crime that horrified the world. 

His father, Robert, an insurance 
salesman, dropped dead of a heart 
attack in the summer of 1939. Lee 
was ‘born in October. His mother, 
Marguerite Oswald, had two older 
sons to support besides the infant 
Lee and only $3,000 from a small 
insurance policy, most of which went 
toward medical and burial bills. 

Mrs. Oswald began a dreary suc- 
cession of badly paying jobs in New 
Orleans, New York and Texas. 
When Lee was 5 they were living in 
Fort Worth, and even then he was 
swimming against the current. 

“Other kids teased him because he 
was so bright,’ his mother remem- 
bered after his arrest. And, near hys- 
teria, she still summoned every ounce 
of a mother’s will to remember only 
the good things about her son. ‘‘He 
learned to read by himself,’ she 
said, ‘‘before he even went to school. 
He was always wanting to know 
about important things.” A neigh- 
bor supplied recollections equally 
pertinent. ‘‘She used to talk to me 
all the time and cry”’ said the neigh- 
bor. Mrs. Oswald was concerned 
over her son’s aloofness and hermit- 
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like life. His mother thought that 
perhaps “‘if he had a father, maybe 
he wouldn’t act that way.” Teachers 
and classmates remember the boy 
as a “‘loner,” bookish and introspec- 
tive, resentful of discipline. When he 
was about 15, a key event in his life 
took place. From somewhere he ob- 
tained a pamphlet about the Rosen- 
berg spy case. Julius and Ethel Ros- 
enberg had been convicted as Rus- 
sian spies and executed, and the 
pamphlet presented a passionate ar- 
gument that they were innocent. 

“T still remember that pamphlet,” 
he said in later years. ‘‘Then I dis- 





covered one book in the library, Karl 
Marx’s Das Kapital. It was what I'd 
been looking for. It was like a very 
religious man opening the Bible for 
the first time.”’ 

Frequently Lee came home with 
torn clothes and a bloody nose. He 
admitted that he had been fighting, 
but he would tell his mother: ‘‘You 
don’t understand, and they don’t 
understand.” 

‘He was always bored and restless 
in school,’’ his mother says. ‘‘He 
used to come home and say, “‘I al- 
ready know all the stuff they’re teach- 
ing. Why bother with that?’ Then 
he’d go off to the library and read. 
Not trivial things. Deep stuff, his- 
tories, biographies, politics. Nowa- 
days they have special classes for 
gifted students, not then... .” 

If Lee Oswald’s intelligence was 
above average, his report cards were 
not. He was in danger of failing when 
he came home one day and told his 
mother that he was going to enlist in 
the Marine Corps. He was trained 
at camps in the U.S., then shipped 
to Japan as an electronics technician. 
His letters to his mother indicate that 
he was alternately content and dis- 


August 1963 photograph shows 
Oswald passing out pro-Castro 
leaflets in New Orleans. He had 
been arrested a few days earlier for 
brawling with anti-Castro Cubans. 





From this window in a book ware- 
house along the route of the Ken- 
nedy motorcade, the killer fired 
the fatal shots from a 6.5-mm. 
rifle, using a telescopic sight. 


satisfied with the Marines. He did 
not tell her that he had stood two 
courts-martial, one for failing to reg- 
ister a pistol, the other for getting 
into a fight with a superior. 

Some of those who served with 
him still remember him. ‘‘We were 
trained to work as a team, but Os- 
wald seemed to be different. He was 
always separate from most of the 
men and didn’t have any close friends 
that I remember.” 

While Oswald was in Japan, Mrs. 
Oswald was injured in her job. She 
was in bed for six months and, very 
quickly, was destitute. Oswald ob- 
tained a special hardship discharge to 
provide for her. He came home for 
exactly three days. 

What Mrs. Oswald did not know 
was that the seeds planted by the Ros- 
enberg pamphlet had germinated. 
He got a job on a freighter and, in 
October 1959, turned up in Russia an- 
nouncing that he wished to give up 
his U.S. citizenship and become a 
Russian citizen. 

A correspondent named Priscilla 
Johnson, who was stationed in Mos- 
cow when Oswald arrived, remem- 
bered him vividly. ‘‘He talked in terms 
of capitalists and exploiters and he 
said something about he was sure 


that if he lived in the U.S. he wouldn’t 
get a job, that he’d be one of the ex- 
ploited. ... He was like a babe in 
the woods, a lost child. As I talked 
to him, I realized he had a sort of 
vein in him that was beyond reason, 
maybe that was fanatic.” 

The Russians would not grant Os- 
wald citizenship but allowed him to 
stay on as a resident alien. He went 
to Minsk and, a year and a half 
later, married a blond, hazel-eyed 
practicing pharmacist named Marina. 

While he was in Minsk he wrote a 
letter that one day would be dug out 
of his Pentagon files and read again 
in a new terrible light. He had 
learned that his hardship discharge 
from the Marines had been changed 
to ‘‘Undesirable” because of his de- 
fection, and his letter of protest 
against the action was directed to 
John Connally, who he thought 
was still Secretary of the Navy. There 
was this key phrase: ‘‘I shall employ 
all means to right this gross mistake 
or injustice.” John Connally, now 
Governor of Texas, was riding in the 
car with President Kennedy on the 
fatal day in Dallas. 


L.. Oswald joined a rifle club and 
became an expert marksman. (As 
a Marine he had made only average 
scores.) He later told a Dallas friend: 

“One of the things I didn’t like 
about Russia was that the govern- 
ment wouldn’t let you own a rifle. 
Only shotguns. So I joined a rifle 
club.” 

He found in Russia what he had 
found in the U.S.: he was still an out- 
sider. ‘‘People mistrusted him,” his 
Russian wife was to recall. ‘“We didn’t 
have many friends.” He actually dis- 
covered himself defending America 
at some parties and in conversations 
with fellow workers. Disenchanted, 
he decided to return to the United 
States with his wife and the daughter 
that had been born to them. But he 
had neither money nor permission. 

As it has done in many similar 
cases, the U.S. State Department lent 
Oswald money to get home, and in 
June 1962 Oswald brought his family 
to Fort Worth to join his mother. 

“*He didn’t say much about living 
in Russia,” she said. ‘‘He just intro- 
duced his wife and baby and said he 
wanted to find a job. He had an awful 
time getting work. People didn’t like 
the idea of him having a Russian wife. 
They were awful to him and her. 
Finally he got a job in a sheet metal 
factory, I think, but he only stayed a 
month or so.”’ In late 1962 Oswald 
gota job ina Dallas photo processing 
plant. His wife became pregnant 
again. 

Oswald was fired from his Dallas 
job in April when his past became 
known, and he moved his family to 
New Orleans. They took a small 
apartment and he found a similar job. 
For the first time in his life he became 
politically active. He got involved 
with the pro-Castro ‘‘Fair Play for 
Cuba” organization. After a street 
scuffle with anti-Castro elements he 
was fined $10 for disorderly conduct. 
Later he appeared ona local TV panel 
show, defending his pro-Castro senti- 
ments. Officials in the Cuban con- 
sulate in Mexico City say that recent- 
ly Oswald applied unsuccessfully for 
a visa to go to Cuba. 


Although Oswald tried to interest 
his wife in his political activities, she 
refused, saying she was not a Com- 
munist. Often they had bitter argu- 
ments, and on one occasion, when 
he had lost another job, he said she 
might as well go back to Russia; she 
burst into tears, saying that she loved 
America and wanted to stay. She en- 
tertained the idea of someday becom- 
ing an American citizen. But Oswald 
refused to help her learn English, and 
spoke to her only in Russian. 

By last October Marina Oswald 
was nearly ready to have her second 
child and her husband was out of a 
job again. He left her and their daugh- 
ter with friends, Mike and Ruth 
Paine, in Irving, a suburb of Dallas, 
and went in to the city to look for 
work. He found a tiny cubicle in a 
rooming house. He gave his name 
falsely as O. H. Lee and paid a week’s 
rent—$8—in advance. His room was 
furnished sparsely, an iron single bed 
painted cream with the paint peeling 
off, a dilapidated dresser and a closet- 
cabinet. In the month and a half he 
spent at the rooming house, he was 
quiet and hardly noticed. 

“He left every morning for work 
—he never told anybody where he 
worked,” his landlady recalled. ‘“But 
he got up, took a bath and he always 
washed the tub out. The only guest 
who did. Some nights he’d come out 
in the living room and watch TV. 
Mostly he’d come home from work, 
make himself a lunch-meat sandwich 
and lie on his bed reading or writing.” 

On weekends, Oswald would go to 
Irving and see his wife and his two 
daughters. There he would watch the 
football game on TV or talk politics. 

On Nov. 21, the day before the as- 
sassination, Oswald made a last visit 
to his wife. Next morning a friend 
drove him to his job in a book ware- 
house that happened to overlook the 
route of the President’s drive from 
the airport. The next thing Marina 
Oswald knew, her husband had been 
arrested for the assassination of Pres- 
ident Kennedy. 

In a matter of hours a tight web of 
evidence was spun around Lee Os- 
wald. By a window in the book ware- 
house, overlooking the spot where 
President Kennedy had been shot, 
police found three spent rifle shells. 
Nearby they discovered a 6.5-mm. 
Mannlicher-Carcano Italian rifle. It 
was found that this same rifle had 
been ordered by one A. Hidell from 
a mail-order house in Chicago. It had 
been mailed to a Dallas box number 
and collected by a man whose hand- 
writing matches that of Lee Oswald. 
The friend who drove Oswald to work 
recalled that he carried a long pack- 
age which he identified as window 
shades. Investigation turned up a pic- 
ture of Oswald holding this rifle, plus 
a map of the assassination area with 
the motorcade route and the trajec- 
tory of the rifle bullets figured out. 

Police came to the house in Irving 
and asked Marina if she knew wheth- 
er her husband owned a rifle. She said 
yes, led them to the place where he 


As Lee Oswald is led from city 
jail to a van to be taken to the 
county jail, Jack Ruby rushes 
past the guards to fire the one 
fatal shot into Oswald’s side. 


kept it hidden under blankets in the 
garage, and threw back the blankets. 
The rifle was gone. 

After the killing, but before the 
news had spread, Oswald boarded a 
bus, shouted that the President had 
been shot—and laughed loudly. He 
left the bus and shortly was stopped 
by a policeman who thought that he 
looked suspicious. The policeman fell 
with three fatal bullet wounds. Run 
to ground in a movie house, Oswald 
tried to shoot his way out but was 
finally caught. 

He never admitted the assassina- 
tion. Then, as he was being moved 
from the city jail to the county jail, 
came the dramatic sequel. Ducking 
through the cordon of guards sur- 
rounding the prisoner, a stocky man 
shoved a pistol into Oswald’s side 
and fired one shot. Oswald died in 
the same hospital where President 
Kennedy had died two days before. 

The assailant of Oswald was iden- 
tified as one Jack Ruby, born Leon 
Rubenstein, a small-time night-club 
owner who was known for his irra- 
tional outbursts. Friends said that 
Ruby had been walking around Dal- 
las in a mindless rage ever since the 
assassination of the President. 

Dallasites realized that their city’s 
name would probably never recover 
from this double infamy. Any city 
anywhere in the world could harbor 
a psychopath who wanted to assas- 
sinate a public figure, for whatever 
reason. But it did little good to argue 
that ‘‘it could have happened in Po- 
dunk as well as in Dallas.’”’ Dallas 
had claimed the ignominious reputa- 
tion as a city of fanatics. As tempers 
cooled, others realized that the U.S. 





Cradling her infant daughter Ra- 
chel, who was born in Parkland 
Hospital where Kennedy died, 
Oswald’s Russian wife Marina 
waits numbly to see her husband. 


was not alone in suffering assassina- 
tions. President Kennedy himself had 
said that not all the Secret Service 
protection in the world could protect 
a President from a determined fanatic 
with skill and luck, and this seemed 
to have been the combination on that 
Dallas afternoon. It was left for a 
non-American representative to the 
United Nations in New York to make 
the observation that in many other 
nations of the world an event like 
that in Dallas would have been fol- 
lowed by riots all over the country. 
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A WIDOW'S 
KISS OF 
FAREWELL 


Jacqueline Kennedy was riding along- 
side her husband at the fatal moment, 
and cradled his blood-soaked head in her 
arms during the race to the hospital. As 
his body was placed in a bronze coffin, 
she slipped her ring from her finger and 
put it on her husband’s before the coffin 
lid was closed. Then she flew back to 
Washington in the presidential plane 
with President Johnson, sitting in a rear 
compartment by the side of the coffin. 
She declined the appeals that she ride 
to the White House in a limousine, and 
instead climbed into the back of the 
ambulance bearing her husband’s body 
to Bethesda Naval Hospital. There she 
spent the night, leaving the hospital next 
morning only when her husband’s body 
was taken to the White House to lie in 
state. 

Sunday afternoon she followed a 
stately procession from the White House 
to the Capitol’s Great Rotunda. With 
her were the now fatherless children Car- 
oline and John Jr. In the Great Rotunda 
the 35th President was borne onto a bier 
to lie in state. There Jacqueline Kennedy 
kneeled beside the black catafalque, 
leaned forward, kissed the flag drap- 
ing the casket, and turned and walked 
away from the husband by whose side 
she had stayed almost constantly since 
his murder. 

All that afternoon and night Ameri- 
cans filed past to pay homage, in a line 
that stretched five miles. And next day 
the rest of the world paid tribute to John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy in a somber state 
funeral (next pages) that was attended 
by 19 kings, queens and heads of state 
and other representatives of 92 nations. 


A LAST GOODBY. Jacqueline Kennedy 
kneels and kisses the flag draping her hus- 
band’s casket lying in state in the Capitol. 


THE BEREAVED. John Kennedy’s widow 
and children leave the White House for the 
procession to the Capitol’s Great Rotunda. 








IN THE GREAT ROTUNDA. The so- 


lemnities began inside the Capitol 


hall—around the same catafalque on 
which Abraham Lincoln lay in state 
—in a scene that matched the drama 


of the historic paintings on the walls. 
In the foreground were U.S. senators 


and representatives. At left, under 
paintings of Embarkation of the Pil- 
grims and Landing of Columbus, were 
members of the Cabinet and Supreme 
Court and U.S. delegates to the U.N. 
As Senator Mansfield read his emo- 
tional tribute to the late President and 
his widow, Mrs. Kennedy stood with 
Caroline and niece, Sydney Lawford. 
In rear center, under De Soto’s Dis- 
covery, was the White House staff. To 
its right, under Pocahontas’ Baptism, 
stood the foreign diplomats. Then 
this gathering dispersed and the pub- 
lic came. All afternoon and through 
the chill night 250,000 people filed 
past the coffin in a silent stream. 


BEARING THE COFFIN. It was car- 
ried from the rotunda down the Cap- 
itol steps by the same nine pallbearers 
—from the Army, Navy, Marines, 
Air Force and Coast Guard—who 
performed this duty at each of the 
ceremonies. Then it was placed on the 
caisson and drawn to the White House 
and St. Matthew’s Cathedral by three 
pairs of matched gray horses. Follow- 
ing military custom, the right row 
of horses was saddled but riderless. 
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PARADE OF THE POWERFUL. The procession from the White House to St. and Korea. In this historic photograph, front row, from left to right, are Hein- 
Matthew’s Cathedral included the leaders of nations as far apart as Ethiopia rich Liibke, President of West Germany; Charles de Gaulle, President of 
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France; Frederika, Queen of Greece; Baudouin, King of Belgium; Haile Selas- and Chung Hee Park, the President-elect of Korea. In the second row, be- 
sie, Emperor of Ethiopia; Diosdado Macapagal, President of the Philippines, tween Queen Frederika and King Baudouin, is Chancellor Ludwig Erhard. 
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ACROSS THE POTOMAC. Leaving 
Washington and the Lincoln Memo- 
rial behind, the procession—which 


was three miles long—made its way 


toward Arlington Cemetery. In the 
right foreground, wearing uniforms 
styled after the Revolutionary War, 
stood an Army fife-and-drum corps. 


HOMAGE FROM THE GREAT, As 
taps was sounded, President de Gaulle 
and Emperor Haile Selassie saluted 
the grave. Behind Selassie is German 


Chancellor Erhard. To right of Selas- 
sie is Philippine President Macapa- 
gal. In dark glasses at right is South 
Korean President Chung Hee Park. 





THE RESTING PLACE. With the 
sound of creaking wheels and the clat- 
tering of hoofs breaking the silence, 
the President’s caisson entered Ar- 


ON A HILL IN ARLINGTON 
CAME THE FINAL SALUTES 


lington Cemetery, passed the graves 
of American war heroes and headed 
toward the burial spot on a grassy 
hill which looks over the Potomac. 


A WIDOW’S THANKS. Pausing for 
a moment after the graveside service 
with Robert Kennedy, who was ever 
at her side, Jacqueline Kennedy had 


a word of thanks for Bishop Phil- 
ip Hannan (left), who spoke at the 
funeral, and other Catholic prelates 
who had taken part in the services. 
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THE HUMAN BODY: PART V 


Fabulous chemical feats regulate Our inner world 


THE LIFE-GIVING 
BALANCING ACT 


Paintings for LIFE by ARTHUR LIDOV 
Text by ROBERT CAMPBELL 


The circus comes to town, and 
the posters and placards go up pro- 
claiming the great event. There are 
animals and clowns, freaks and 
fantastics, prizes of all kinds and 
princesses from Egypt. And most 
breath-taking of all the sights are 
the aerial acts of the trapeze artists, 
unicyclists and tightrope walk- 
ers, with their death-defying feats 
of balance high in the rigging of 
the big top. But in the midst of 
all this precarious performance, by 
far the greatest balancing act on 
earth passes by unseen and un- 
sensed by anyone. It is an act in- 
volving more items than any jug- 
gler could conceivably control, and 
one so sophisticated it still eludes 
human intelligence in many ways. 

This wonder of wonders is the 
balancing act carried out within 
the human body every moment 
of the day and night. Like a silent 
and automated chemical plant, the 
body juggles oxygen and carbon 
dioxide, water and salts, metals 
and minerals, all to provide itself 
with the internal chemistry that 
sustains life and, in fact, makes 
life possible. For this reason Art- 
ist Arthur Lidov has juxtaposed a 
balancing unicyclist with an elab- 
orate chemical apparatus, directed 
from the top by an automatic com- 
puting and switching device that 
operates through an array of sens- 
ing instruments and valves to keep 
fluids flowing and flasks bubbling 
—all suggestive of the highly re- 
fined human chemical plant. 

The subtlety of these bodily ma- 
nipulations has been sensed by sci- 
entists for decades. Not until re- 
cent years, however, have there 
been instruments refined enough to 
map out many of the critical inner 
workings of this remarkable proc- 
ess—tools such as electron micro- 
scopes and microdissectors, and 
the radioactive tracers that make 
it possible to follow individual 
molecules as they move about. 

We normally think of the human 
environment in terms of weather 
and seasons, cities and towns, fam- 
ilies and friends. But the true en- 
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vironment is none of these things. 
Instead, it is a solution of warm 
salt water inside the body contain- 
ing sodium, calcium and potassi- 
um, magnesium and phosphate, 
and a number of other ingredients. 
This solution bathes and nourishes 
every cell in the human organism, 
and so forms their immediate and 
vital environment. 

In content, this solution is very 
much like the primitive sea of half 
a billion years ago. In that distant 
time, the oceans abounded in small 
aquatic creatures that drifted with 
the currents, taking in oxygen and 
nutrients from the surrounding wa- 
ters and expelling wastes. Though 
the human organism has come a 
long way from such remote be- 
ginnings, its cells still require im- 
mersion in a fluid not far different 
from that ancient bath. 

About 70% of the body’s weight 
is water, over half of it contained 
inside the cells themselves. Most 
of the remainder provides a bath 
which surrounds the cells, while a 
fraction of it forms the liquid part 
of the blood. As the blood courses 
through the tiny capillaries that 
pass close to every cell, some of the 
liquid diffuses out, carrying nutri- 
ents into the cellular bath to pro- 
vide the materials cells need for 
life. At the same time a bit of the 
bath—containing waste products 
of the cells—is drawn out into the 
bloodstream and goes to the kid- 
neys, where it is purified. 

The composition of this cellular 
bath is a matter of prime impor- 
tance, so much so that most of the 
major organs of the body concern 
themselves mainly with insuring 
the proper proportion of its ingre- 
dients—among them the respiring 
lungs, the pumping heart, the filter- 
ing kidneys and great areas of the 
lower brain. 

The need for all this precise reg- 
ulation is illustrated by the alarm- 
ing disturbances which can result 


—particularly in the nervous sys- 
tem—if only one of these ingre- 
dients moves out of bounds. We 
normally think of calcium, for in- 
stance, as a mild substance nec- 
essary for bone growth. But the 
calcium circulating in the internal 
sea is also very important to the 
body’s nerves. And if the supply 
drops off the result can be any- 
thing from mild dizziness to violent 
convulsions, or even death. 


ES aaty disastrous results may 
follow if other components move 
out of bounds. The fluid bath is 
closely balanced between being 
too acid and too alkaline. In 20 
minutes of strenuous exercise, con- 
tracting muscles produce enough 
lactic acid to tie up and neutral- 
ize all the sodium and potassium 
in the body. If this ever happened 
it would so disrupt cellular life 
that every cell in the body would 
promptly die. 

Normally, however, such acids 
are continuously disposed of, and 
the body detects incipient imbal- 
ances so quickly that they are ac- 
tually corrected before they occur. 
It does this through an ingenious 
collection of monitors and sensing 
devices. These monitors are cells or 
groups of cells highly responsive 
to the components of the blood. 
They are placed strategically about 
the body, particularly in the hypo- 
thalamus, a major switching cen- 
ter in the brain about the size of a 
large marble. The hypothalamus 
receives a constant stream of in- 
formation from the monitors of 
the blood. Acting on this informa- 
tion, it is largely responsible for the 
regulatory measures which result. 

The hypothalamus has several 
means of setting such rectifications 
in motion, and one of them is vir- 


tually instantaneous. This is the 
autonomic nervous system, the ar- 
ray of fibers that controls the 
body’s automatic activities—such 
as heartbeat and stomach contrac- 
tions. Via these circuits, the hypo- 
thalamus can get quick action on 
almost any budding imbalance. 

The second major approach is 
provided by the body’s endocrine 
glands—the pituitary, thyroid, 
adrenals, pancreas and others. All 
of them manufacture hormones 
which enter the bloodstream and 
have far-reaching regulatory con- 
sequences in the body. The pitui- 
tary is the control center for much 
of this glandular system. A pea- 
sized protuberance suspended like 
a belly tank beneath the hypothal- 
amus, the pituitary is a mighty 
midget indeed. In the Middle Ages 
it was thought that the pituitary 
excreted phlegm and it was named 
for the Latin word for that sub- 
stance—which is pituita. Actually 
the pituitary secretes about a doz- 
en potent hormones, some of which 
in turn stimulate other glands to re- 
lease their own hormones. 

By juggling and manipulating 
both these channels of regulation 
—the autonomic nervous system 
and the endocrine glands—the hy- 
pothalamus can produce a finely 
balanced end result. And it is the 
interrelation and integration of all 
these factors—hormonal messen 
gers and nerve impulses, sensitive 
monitors and regulating organs— 
that enables the human organism to 
execute the most subtle and pre- 
cise balancing act on earth. 


A unicyclist posed by a com- 
plex chemical apparatus symbol- 
izes the precise regulation of the 
body’s chemistry. At the top is a 
computing device connected to 
monitors at strategic points on 
the apparatus. Integrating infor- 
mation they provide, the compu- 
ter keeps flasks bubbling in an au- 
tomated process resembling the 
body's own automatic regulation. 
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Lungs and Heart 
Keep Juggling 
O. and CO. 


Hien on the high wire a young 
aerialist balances cautiously—holding 
in her right hand a symbol for oxygen 
(O2) and in her left a symbol for car- 
bon dioxide (CO2). Forming a back- 
drop for her act are the body’s jug- 
glers of these two vital substances 
—the heart and the lungs. The heart 
is shown at the center with arteries 
and veins branching from it. The lung 
at the left is inflated, while its com- 
panion at the right is deflated. The 
health of every cell in the body is 
dependent on how well these two, 
the heart and lungs, perform their 
juggling act. For each cell must take 
in oxygen for the metabolic processes 
by which it refuels itself. And each 
must get rid of the carbon dioxide 
generated by the tiny metabolic mill. 
This is accomplished by the red cells 
of the blood, which carry the CO, off 
to the lungs. Coursing through capil- 
laries along the walls of the lungs’ air 
sacs, the red cells exchange CO , for 
oxygen from the air. Then they car- 
ry the oxygen back to the body’s cells. 

The rate of oxygen intake and car- 
bon dioxide loss is partly determined 
by how fast and deeply we breathe, 
a process regulated in the brain stem 
—shown at the top of the painting as 
a cutaway arch with a red network in- 
side. From this center, impulses go 
out along nerves to the muscles that 
control breathing—the broad dia- 
phragm, and smaller muscles which 
lift the rib cage. 


O.. chain of impulses, a string of 
bright green dots, is shown descend- 
ing from the respiratory center and 
then looping symbolically around the 
lung at the right. Now the diaphragm 
below it is relaxed and curves upward. 
When it is in this curved position, 
the lung is deflated. The approaching 
nerve impulses will inflate the lung 
again, and the lung at the left shows 
what happens as the impulses reach 
the diaphragm. The muscle contracts, 
flattening out to enlarge the chest 
cavity. At the same time rib cage mus- 
cles raise the ribs, inflating the lungs 
still more. At this point a new signal 
arises in the respiratory center and 
interrupts the outgoing message to 
inhale. With the message blocked, the 
diaphragm and rib muscles relax and 
the chest narrows again, forcing air 
from the lungs. 

The rate at which this cycle oper- 
ates and the depth of breathing pro- 
duced are controlled by monitors 
nestled among the capillaries in the 
respiratory center which are extreme- 
ly sensitive to the amount of CO, in 


the blood. A rise of only four percent 
will promptly lead the monitors to 
double the amount of breathing. And 
in really vigorous exercise, air intake 
may increase tenfold, with the lungs 
expelling as much as 24% quarts of 
CO, a minute. This flexibility is made 
possible by the great surface area the 
lungs’ air sacs provide. For though 
they are minuscule (each is about 
five-thousandths of an inch across 
when inflated), there are millions of 
them in each lung. Taken all together 
the sacs present an incredible surface 
area—about half the size of a tennis 
court—to an incoming breath of air. 

Like virtually all the body’s regu- 
latory organs, the respiration center 
has supplementary devices to back up 
its own monitors. In the arch of the 
aorta, shown witha portion cut away, 
and in the smaller carotid artery lead- 
ing upwards from the aortic arch to 
the brain, are emergency monitors 
which respond to a drop in blood ox- 
ygen. Should this happen, they can 
also accelerate the respiratory center. 

A need for more oxygen is prompt- 
ly aided by the heart which also has 
control centers and monitors in the 
brain stem and elsewhere which are 
sensitive to changes in blood compo- 
sition. Thus as respiration increases, 
the heart furnishes greater blood flow 
for gas exchange. 

This cooperative effort also con- 
tributes to quite a different balancing 
act—the control of acids in the inter- 
nal environment. Despite its apparent 
delicacy, the body uses a number of 
extremely strong acids to do its work 
—sulphuric acid, for one. To keep 
the acids neutralized when they are 
not actually in use, buffering chem- 
icals like sodium bicarbonate con- 
tinually circulate in the blood. When 
such buffers react with an acid, the 
result is a weaker acid that can then 
be deftly dismantled by the body into 
CO, and water. By expelling this car- 
bon dioxide, the lungs also help con- 
trol a potentially dangerous excess of 
acids. Such cooperation between or- 
gans and chemical processes abound 
elsewhere in the body’s refined and 
sophisticated chemical plant. 


Batancing symbols for oxygen 
(Oz) and carbon dioxide (COz2), 
an aerialist suggests the work of 
the heart, lungs and brain stem. 
Green dots from the brain stem 
(top center) represent nerve im- 
pulses that cause breathing. In 
inhaling (/eft), lungs’ air sacs fill; 
in exhalation they empty. Heart 
(center) sends blood to lungs 
to unload COz, take up oxygen. 











Constant Seesaw 
Holds Sugar at 
the Proper Level 


A, the body conducts its balanc- 
ing acts and as thousands of adjust- 
ments of the chemical plant are made 
in fractions of a second, that part of 
ourselves we think of as WE remains 
aloof from the proceedings. But pe- 
riodically there comes a time when 
the organism has to consult with US. 
Precipitating this conference is the 
hypothalamus, shown glowing at the 
top of the painting and containing a 
bundle of capillaries to indicate its 
blood supply. And the outcome of 
the conference will soon involve the 
other organs in the painting—the liv- 
er at the upper left, the pancreas to 
the right, the kidney and adrenal 
gland at the center and all the cells of 
the body, represented as transparent 
spheres at the bottom. The labyrinth 
of vessels carries green pyramids io 
suggest sugar molecules in the blood. 
In the hypothalamus there seems to 
be a sensing center which monitors the 
body’s store of foods, though no one 
knows quite how. When the stock is 
low the monitor rings and the hypo- 
thalamus and other parts of the brain 
confer. A mass of signals flows about 
this maze of nerves and gradually it 
dawns on US that WE are hungry. 
We eat. And, compared to the me- 
ticulous standards of the interior mi- 
lieu, this is an incredibly crude re- 
sponse indeed. For suddenly, as food 
is digested and transformed, far more 
sugar and other nutrients turn up in 
the blood than the body can possibly 
use for some time—which is why Art- 
ist Lidov has represented the body’s 
sugar balance as a seesaw act. But the 
body quickly disposes of this excess, 
converting some of the sugar, or glu- 
cose, to fat and some to glycogen— 
the storage form of glucose. The 
formation of glycogen takes place 
particularly in the liver (LIFE Inter- 
national, May 6). From the liver a 
trickle of glucose is then meted out to 
maintain the proper blood sugar level. 
The hypothalamus has a special 
interest in the amount of glucose in 
the blood, for one of its many roles 
in the body is that of a guardian to 
the whole brain. Practically all other 
cells can live not only on sugar but on 
fatty acids and even on protein con- 





The ups and downs of sugar in 
the blood are a seesaw act con- 
trolled by the hypothalamus (top 
center). Sugar in the form of glu- 
cose (green pyramids) is released 
by the liver (upper left) into the 
bloodstream, then taken up by 
body cells (bottom). At upper 
right is the pancreas, and at cen- 
ter a kidney and adrenal gland. 


stituents. But the brain cells live al- 
most entirely on glucose. Thus any 
sharp drop in blood sugar poses an 
immediate threat to the brain. To 
guard against this, the hypothalamus 
continually monitors the blood sugar, 
and usually finds no fault with it. 
As the blood bears glucose to all 
parts of the body it passes through 
the pancreas, which contains spe- 
cialized cells, known as beta cells, 
that manufacture the hormone insu- 
lin. The glucose in the blood some- 
how stimulates these cells to release 
insulin—symbolized by fishlike ob- 
jects flowing out and down from the 
pancreas. And the insulin then joins 
the sugar circulating in the blood. 
When the glucose-bezring blood 
reaches the body’s cells, the cells take 
in sugar. And by some mechanism as 
yet unknown, insulin seems to open a 
door to let the glucose in. In diabetes, 
a disease characterized by a lack of 
or defect in insulin, blood sugar rises 
because it cannot enter the cells. Sig- 
nificantly, the brain cell is an excep- 
tion. It can draw sugar from the 
blood with no help from insulin. 


B.. normally the blood sugar be- 
gins to drop through the cells’ use 
of it, and the liver releases some of 
its supplies to restore the level. If for 
any reason—like stress or strenuous 
exercise—the renewal rate is inade- 
quate, the hypothalamus springs into 
action. Messages go out over the au- 
tonomic nervous system, the yellow- 
ish tracks looping down from the 
glowing organ, and stimulate the 
adrenal medulla, the core of the adre- 
nal gland shown perched atop the 
kidney. The activated medulla then 
releases a large charge of adrena- 
lin into the bloodstream, symbolized 
by blue spots. Minute amounts of 
adrenalin are also released at the 
nerve endings. When the adrenalin 
reaches the liver it stimulates several 
enzymes, suggested by the hot red 
spots. These enzymes speed up the 
dismantling of glycogen into glucose 
and the glucose then goes to the 
bloodstream. 

Elsewhere, adrenalin is also seeing 
to it that sugar is conserved in the 
emergency, this time by preventing 
many of the body’s cells from feeding 
on the dwindling stores. And the 
body will go to almost any lengths 
to maintain the glucose supply need- 
ed particularly by the brain—drain- 
ing itself of fat and even consuming 
muscle to the point of weakness and 
wasting away, all to avert a kind of 
damage the brain cannot withstand. 


CONTINUED 


Kidneys Remove Wastes 
But Save the Essentials 


The kidney occupies a position 
of particular respect in the minds of 
* physiologists. For one thing it per- 
forms more balancing acts than any 
other organ in the body. This is sug- 
gested by the man perched on one fin- 
ger while simultaneously conducting 
a three-ring twirling act symbolizing 
three things the kidney juggles—salts, 
water and acids. For another thing, 
like the person it serves, the kidney 
does everything the hard way—a fact 
related to its evolutionary past. In 
early cellular organisms, the kidney’s 


task was simple waste disposal, and it 
acquired the habit of expelling trash 
and salt water together. In the ocean 
this didn’t matter, since there was salt 
water everywhere to replenish the 
cells. But land animals that came lat- 
er had to conserve the cellular bath. 
Unable to change its ancient habits, 
the kidney still throws the bath out 
with the trash, and then ingeniously 
reclaims the bath again. To accom- 
plish this roundabout task, the kid- 
ney processes body fluid continuous- 
ly, filtering around 180 quarts a day 


while reclaiming all but two of them. 

How the kidney is organized to ac- 
complish this is revealed in Artist Li- 
dov’s unusual perspective of the organ 
sliced through the middle. The red 
artery at the left carries blood to the 
kidney and the blue vein next to it re- 
turns the blood after wastes and a bit 
of water have been removed. The large 
drainage duct collects urine formed 
from water and wastes and passes it 
on to the bladder for excretion. 

The basic unit of the kidney is 
a structure about half an inch long 


called the nephron—of which the or- 
gan has over a million. One of them 
is shown at the right, illuminated by 
a spotlight. At the right edge of the 
spot, partly in shadow, is a round 
bundle of red capillaries encircled by 
a hollow, double-walled capsule, col- 
ored green and shown in cross section. 
As blood flows into this capillary bed, 
called the glomerulus, a portion of its 
liquid filters out and is collected with- 
in the double-walled capsule. From 
there the liquid passes into a ‘canal, 
also colored green, which meanders 
through the center of the spotlight 
and then narrows into a straight tube 
that travels toward the center of the 
painting, only to double back and 
wander about again. From this canal 
a thin duct leads back toward the cen- 
ter of the picture to empty into the 
kidney’s drainage system. 

Because of the rapid rate at which 
the kidney filters substances out into 





the meandering canals, the materials 
it wants to keep must be reclaimed 
quickly and efficiently, and wastes dis- 
posed of, if body fluid is to be main- 
tained. This is achieved by other cap- 
illaries intertwined among the canals. 
By a variety of ingenious mechanisms 
the substances needed by the body are 
withdrawn from the canals and car- 
ried into these capillaries, which re- 
turn them to the main bloodstream 
once more. The unwanted wastes pass 
on to form the urine. 


The circles above the cutaway kid- 
ney indicate how the organ handles 
three important ingredients of the 
blood fluid—water, acids and sodi- 
um, one of the components of salt. 
At the top of the right-hand circle 
is the hypothalamus, with the pitui- 
tary beneath it. Somewhere in the 
body—no one knows for sure where— 


are monitors sensitive to the level of 
sodium in the blood. When it threat- 
ens to drop, the hypothalamus sends 
messages out to the adrenal cortex, 
the outer shell of the adrenal gland, 
shown in yellow. In response, the cor- 
tex secretes a hormone, aldosterone. 
Traveling through the bloodstream, 
the aldosterone reaches the nephrons, 
where it speeds up the transport mech- 
anism in the walls of the canals that 
draws the sodium out of the tubules 
and returns it to the capillaries. 

In the center ring is suggested how 
water reclamation is managed. As the 
liquid filtered out in the glomerulus 
flows through the tubules, a certain 
amount of its water diffuses back into 
the circulation again. If this is not 
enough, however, other mechanisms 
are put in operation, and again events 
begin with the amazing monitors of 
the hypothalamus—shown once more 
at the top of this circle. The hypo- 


thalamus manufactures the hormone 
ADH and stores it in the posterior pi- 
tuitary, shown just below it and col- 
ored orange. When monitors report a 
drop in the water level, the pituitary 
releases ADH. The ADH then in- 
structs mechanisms in the tubules to 
reclaim more water. 

Strong acids are among the hardest 
things for the kidney to get rid of. The 
lungs, in the left-hand circle, help to 
some extent (as explained on a pre- 
ceding page). The kidney is stuck 
with the acids that remain. But the 
organ cannot simply excrete them be- 
cause they have been neutralized by 
buffering compounds which the 
body needs to keep. The kidney filters 
them into the tubules anyway, and 
thensecretes ammonia into the tubules 
too. The ammonia substitutes for the 
buffers, which the kidney quickly 
reclaims. The acids, combined now 
with ammonia, can then be excreted. 
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Pia unusual cutaway view of the 
kidney shows it filled with neph- 
rons, structures with green tu- 
bules and red capillaries. At left is 
large drainage duct which passes 
off wastes. White circles above 
kidney suggest how it reclaims 
salt (right) and water (center), 
while eliminating acids (left). 


By such devious means the kidney 
manages to rid the body of acids while 
at the same time reclaiming virtually 
all its water, several pounds of salt a 
day and most of the minerals and buf- 
fering compounds needed to main- 
tain body fluids. It is a tall order for 
the tiny nephrons of a relatively small 
organ—even though, if all the kid- 
ney’s winding tubules were stretched 
out end to end, they would produce a 
filtering tunnel about 50 miles long. 
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Skin Helps Adjust 
between Extremes 
of Heat and Cold 


Prechea ona pair of prancing horses 
symbolically formed of fire and ice, a 
bareback rider tries to keep his steed’s 
movements in balance and thereby 
maintain his own. In a similar fash- 
ion we, too, are continually engaged 
in balancing these extremes of heat 
and cold. As we move about the world, 
the meticulously regulated inner en- 
vironment is confronted with an outer 
one which, by comparison, is wildly 
erratic indeed—with its steaming heat 
and icy blasts, drenching rains and 
desert dryness. Such extremes, if they 
changed the temperature of the body 
by more than a few degrees, could 
easily destroy the organism. And they 
would, if it were not for the balancing 
act that takes place at the body’s fron- 
tier, the skin. Because of it, man can 
exist in widely diverse climates. In 
fact, with clothes and shelter, he can 
live almost anywhere at all. The blood 
temperature of cold-blooded reptiles 
drops when winter comes, because 
their metabolic mills cannot maintain 
body heat. Then frogs burrow deep 
in the pond mud for minimal warmth 
and snakes coil up in their holes. 

But when the temperature changes 
outside the human body, corrective 
measures can be taken. And the paint- 
ing indicates how a variety of organs 
and tissues come into play in main- 
taining a constant body temperature 
despite the shifts without. At the top 
is the hypothalamus, shown within 
the gray brain and repeated twice just 
below in enlarged form. The left-hand 
side of the painting reflects what the 
body does if it is getting too warm. 
At the right is shown how heat is con- 
served if it grows too cool. 

In the front of the hypothalamus, 
colored blue, are monitors sensitive 
to heat, and when the blood grows 
warmer the hypothalamus sends out 
signals to get rid of the surplus. This 
is achieved via the organs enclosed by 
the blue line circling to the left. 

Ai the top of this area the lungs 
are suggested. Our breath is moist 
and we normally exhale about a pint 
of water a day, losing a bit of heat in 
the process, This mechanism enables 
some animals, like dogs, to bring their 
temperature down by panting rapidly. 
In humans, however, very little extra 
warmth is lost this way. Our primary 
radiator is the skin, shown in cross sec- 
tion at the bottom of the same area. 

Just beneath the skin’s surface are 
rich capillary beds. When the signal 
goes out to lose heat the vessels sup- 
plying these beds dilate and pour up 
to 50 times more blood through the 
capillaries. In this way a vast amount 
of warm blood is brought to the sur- 


face to radiate heat. This is why the 
face becomes flushed during exercise. 
Radiation is also accelerated by the 
heart which may pump blood through 
the swollen capillaries at a higher rate. 

An even greater contribution to 
heat loss can be made by several mil- 
lion sweat glands. From these glands, 
shown coiled just beneath the skin 
with their ducts leading down to the 
surface, water leaves the body and car- 
ries warmth along with it. But how 
well this cools us is dependent very 
much on climate, for sweat has to 
evaporate into the air if heat is to be 
removed. Ina dry climate, this process 
is extremely efficient. In a damp one 
it is not, because the water cannot 
evaporate so easily into an already 
moisture-laden air. A breeze will help, 
by drawing more air across the skin. 

When the shoe is on the other foot, 
and it is cold outside, most of these 
mechanisms reverse themselves tocon- 
serve heat, as shown at the right. And 
here it is the rear part of the hypothal- 
amus, glowing red, that reverses the 
trend. Via the autonomic nervous sys- 
tem it restricts blood flow through 
the capillaries, leaving us blanched 
when cold air strikes. 


Bu if shutting down the peripheral 
shop cannot conserve the body’s heat, 
other alternatives are available. One 
is shivering, suggested by the vibrating 
muscle to the right of the capillary 
bed. For muscle work generates heat 
and warms us. Another, which occurs 
each winter, involves the anterior pi- 
tuitary, shown glowing like the cold- 
Sensitive portion of the hypothala- 
mus. Responding to signals from 
above, the gland releases a hormone 
which stimulates the thyroid te boost 
the body’s metabolic rate, generating 
extra heat to maintain warmth within. 

By such resourceful measures the 
body responds to the extremes pre- 
sented by the world beyond it, pre- 
serving inviolate the delicate tempera- 
ture balance of its internal sea. Some- 
times, however, a compietely violent 
response is evoked, if the very life of 
the organism is seriously threatened. 


A bareback rider straddling a 
flaming and an icy horse reflects 
the body’s own balancing act of 
keeping temperature constant de- 
spite extremes outside. At left the 
lungs (top), heart (center), capil- 
laries and sweat glands (bottom) 
cooperate to lose heat. Double- 
lobed thyroid at the center of the 
painting and capillaries and shiv- 
ering muscle at right conserve it. 








Everything Gets 
Into the Act at 
a Moment of Peril 


Tee mouthpiece snaps. And for 
one terror-filled instant the aerialist 
whose only support it had been drifts 
along the same path he followed while 
hanging suspended from his compan- 
ion in apparent security. Within that 
instant, an astonishing number of 
events occurs. 

The aerialist sees immediately what 
has happened. And the balance cen- 
ters in his ear, and nerve endings all 
over his body, confirm that he is now 
falling. All these reports (red lines) go 
to the brain, shown in cross section at 
the upper right. The tubular form 
extending down from the cortex con- 
tains the medulla and the oval shape 
indenting it represents the pons. 
Above them are the thalamus, the 
hypothalamus (colored violet), and 
the red anterior pituitary. The reports 
reverberate throughout the aerialist’s 
brain in a general alarm, indicated by 
the white lines arcing through the cor- 
tex and into the hypothalamus. With 
the alarm rung the initial instant pass- 
es, and from now until the danger is 
over the aerialist will be largely un- 
aware of the events that follow or of 
the massive response his body is mo- 
bilizing to meet the emergency. 

Now his attention is riveted on 
what he can do to save himself—to 
the exclusion of almost anything else. 
Later he may remember the expres- 
sion on his partner’s face or notice 
that the skin of his hands is burned, 
if he has been lucky enough to catch 
a rope. Now, however, his reaction is 
primitive, and one that involves to a 
large extent the human version of an- 
cient brain components—the thala- 
mus and hypothalamus, medulla and 
pons, and other parts in the brain 
stem dating from a dim evolutionary 
past in which quick response was the 
key to survival. 

An animalistic reaction is just what 
the aerialist needs to meet this threat 
to life. Mobilizing it will give him 
prowess he never used before. It may 
make it possible for the aerialist to 
seize a rope with the quickness of a 
cat. In other emergencies it would en- 
able him to run farther and fight with 
more strength than is usually possible. 

Getting such a massive response in 
motion involves large portions of 
both the nervous system and the en- 
docrine glands; indicated by yellow 
and blue lines respectively. The yel- 
low line from the hypothalamus that 
loops wide to the left and curves back 
again terminates in the adrenal me- 
dulla, the center of the adrenal gland. 
This nervous stimulation of the me- 
dulla promotes the release of large 
quantities of adrenalin into the blood 


stream, suggested by the yellow line 
from the medulla to a major vessel. 
Unloading adrenalin accelerates the 
heart. It also dilates blood vessels in 
the muscles, increasing the flow if 
they have to work harder. In the liver, 
adrenalin promotes the breakdown 
of glycogen to furnish the additional 
sugar that active muscles need for 
energy. 

The shorter yellow line leading to 
the nerves—the yellow network that 
winds among the veins and arteries— 
suggests other processes being stimu- 
lated. Breathing is one, indicated by 
the clumps of air sacs above the heart. 
This same jungle of nerves also shuts 
down capillaries in peripheral tissues 
so that the body’s main blood supply 
is diverted to the organs that count 
in this emergency. 


A. the same time, hormone re- 
serves are being mobilized by the an- 
terior pituitary, colored red in the 
brain profile. In this situation of acute 
Stress, it is excreting large amounts 
of the hormone ACTH into the blood 
stream. This hormone, whose path is 
suggested by the looping blue lines 
from the pituitary, has an extremely 
stimulating effect on the adrenal cor- 
tex, the “‘shell’’ of the adrenal gland. 
Under the influence of ACTH, the 
adrenal cortex releases a collection of 
hormones—cortisone, hydro-corti- 
sone, and others—which promote the 
formation of still more emergency 
fuel. The pitui‘ary is also releasing ex- 
cess amounts of ‘another hormone, 
TSH, the thyroid-stimulating hor- 
mone, which is shown traveling by a 
shorter blue arc to spur this double- 
lobed gland to raise the body’s 
metabolic rate. And once the im- 
mediate emergency has passed, all this 
outpouring of hormones will also 
have a restorative effect, as the body 
slowly recovers. 

In mobilizingsuch massive respons- 
es, the body breaks the rules of meta- 
bolic moderation which it has set for 
itselfand whichallalong ithas socare- 
fully obeyed. But in doing so it also 
helps the aerialist to save himself. 


As an aerialist falls, all the body's 
regulators mobilize to meet the 
peril. From the hypothalamus (vio- 
let) and pituitary (red) in the brain 
stem (upper right), a flood of mes- 
sages and hormones goes out to 
affect organs and blood vessels 
(right). Air sacs and the thyroid 
appear at top of this vascular tree. 
At center is the liver and below 
the kidneys and adrenal glands. 
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Cycles within the Cosmos 
Govern Our Actions Too 


W. are in bed asleep and an alarm 
goes off—this time not the one in the 
brain that mobilizes the body to meet 
a massive challenge but the one that 
sits on the bedside table and tells us 
that it’s time to rise and shine. We 
prop ourselves up, look about and are 
awake. Sleeping and waking follow a 
24-hour cycle, whatever shift we may 
be on. This fact is one indication that 
the seemingly independent balancing 
acts of the body, and the processes 


they help maintain, are strongly in- 
fluenced by the cosmic rhythms that 
bring day and night, new moon and 
old, summer and winter. 

Sleeping and waking are tied in 
with the rotation of the earth, sug- 
gested by the small globes at the head 
of the sleeping and then awakening 
woman. The average female menstrual 
cycle of 28 days curiously coincides 
with the time it takes the moon to or- 
bit the earth. The moon’s orbit is 


shown as a blue ellipse ringing the up- 
per globe and intercepting the draw- 
ing of the female genital organs at the 
center of the painting. Still other proc- 
esses, like the life cycles of cells scat- 
tered along the yellow orbit around 
the sun, have rhythms that follow the 
cycles of days, months and even years. 

A variety of experiments indicates 
that the relationships between the 
body’s internal processes and its cos- 
mic environment may be more than 


mere coincidence. Many people, sub- 
jected to an artificial day of 21 or 26 
hours, cannot adjust to their new 
schedule. And travelers to Europe or 
the Orient may need several days to 
regulate their sleep in the new hours 
of dark and daylight. It appears as 
though the body has a whole array of 
“biological clocks” to control these 
rhythms, and that if we move to a 
new time zone they must all be reset. 

The 24-hour rhythm of waking and 
sleeping has its own effects on the 
body. When we sleep, respiration and 
heartbeat slow down and the body 
temperature drops a degree or so. Yet 
more skin is grown at night than in 
the daytime. 

Though sleep seems to be the most 
understandable thing in the world, no 
one is scientifically quite sure of how 
it comes about, or how much we actu- 





ally need. One indication of its neces- 
sity, however, comes when people are 
forcibly kept awake for long periods 
of time. As the hours pass they grow 
irritable, suffer hallucinations and 
sometimes even serious mental de- 
rangements. Possibly it is the brain 
that really needs the nap. 

The cerebral cortex receives a con- 
tinual barrage of messages from the 
senses all day long, funneled up to it 
by the brain stem. This influx is sug- 
gested by the white ascending arrows 
in the waking woman’s brain. The or- 
derly arrangement of the colored ar- 
rows reflects the purposeful control 
the cortex exerts when we are awake. 
One current hypothesis of why we 
sleep is that the cortex can only stand 
about 16 hours of this bombardment 
and then needs a change—possibly to 
rearrange its circuits and digest its 


thoughts. To achieve this the input 
from the senses is ignored unless some- 
thing alarming occurs. As a conse- 
quence we lose contact with the world 
and the consciousness which this con- 
tact provides. The cortex then settles 
down to its own nocturnal proceed- 
ings, indicated by a different arrange- 
ment of colored arrows in the brain. 


The presence of these and other 
such cycles suggests there may be a 
preferred time of the day for certain 
things. Experiments with mice show 
that some poisons have virtually no 
effect at all on them in the morning 
but kill them outright at midnight, 
and that their peak susceptibility to 
alcohol comes around 8 p.m. 
Biological clocks also apparently 
time the growth and repair cycles of 


the body. The red cells of the blood, 
shown at the lower right, have a life 
span of about four months. Then they 
disintegrate and are replaced with new 
cells. Clockwise from them is a seg- 
ment of the gut (near the sleeper’s el- 
bow). Farther along the yellow orbit 
is a portion of skin. Both gut and skin 
slough off old surface cells, which are 
replaced by new cells from beneath. 
By this process the gastrointestinal 
tract renews itself every three or four 
days and the skin about once a month. 
The spiked cells near the sun are bone 
cells, and next to them are liver cells, 
both of which have extremely long life 
cycles. 

Almost nothing is known about the 
slower rhythms of the body, those in- 
volving the seasons of the year and 
years themselves, though biological 
clocks presumably control them, too. 


Surveys of workers show peak pro- 
ductivity in the late fall and a low 
ebb in the spring. And statistics from 
many countries reveal a remarkable 
increase in crime, insanity and suicide 
in the late spring. But no one knows 
why. Possibly some of these long-term 
cosmic influences will come to light in 
the new time periods which space trav- 
el will require as astronauts experience 
dayless and seasonless environments. 


The cosmic rhythms affect many 
body processes, such as sleeping 
and waking. The gonads at the 
center suggest the menstrual cy- 
cle. Around the large ellipse are 
other objects which have rhythmic 
renewals: red cells (lower right), 
gut (lower left), skin (upper left), 
bone and liver cells (upper right). 
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REMEMBER YOUR ARRIVAL IN PARIS WITH A GLASS 
OF DUBONNET 


This advertisement appears in the September 23, 1963 issue of Life \Internatic 





BODY CONTINUED 


by MARY GRANT 


Feetnatety the body has so many 
back-up devices and so much extra 
capacity that it can take a lot of use 
and abuse and still balance its oxygen 
and food, its water and salts, its heat 
and cold. For instance, you can sur- 
vive with less than one lung, with 
roughly a quarter of your kidneys. 
The body has many ways of warning 
you when things are getting out of 
balance—by fatigue, by shortness of 
breath, by hunger, by thirst. 

If it were not for all these safety 
measures, the life-sustaining balances 
would be constantly in jeopardy. As 
it is, we take heed of the warnings 
and make the adjustments, and never 
think anything of it. 


IMBALANCES 


B.: if we can’t, or for some reason 
don’t, make the required adjust- 
ments, we can end up with not quite 
enough or a bit too much of the in- 
gredients we need to stay alive. The 
consequences can be pretty upsetting, 
and in extreme situations dangerous. 
OXYGEN AND CARBON DIoxIDE. Ob- 
viously if you stop breathing and 
don’t get any oxygen at all, you will 
die. But if your breathing is inade- 
quate—as it might be if you had pneu- 
monia—you just don’t get quite 
enough oxygen. You get tired, your 
fingers and toes may get numb and 
you may develop a headache. This is 
because the oxygen shortage slows 
metabolism, and with it nearly all 
the things your body does. 

The body can take care of a mild 
oxygen hunger, if you are tired or 
bored, by making you yawn, forcing 
you to inspire deeply and speeding up 
the exchange of oxygen and carbon 
dioxide in the lungs. It can also take 
care of another type of oxygen hunger 
automatically. If you suddenly go to 
a high altitude, your body will not be 
getting enough oxygen from the oxy- 
gen-thin air. It eventually adjusts by 
speeding up breathing to take in more 
oxygen and by manufacturing more 
red blood cells to pick up this added 
oxygen. 

A continuous and severe shortage 
of oxygen which the body cannot 
take care of is usually the sign of a 
serious condition. Such a shortage 
may occur if there is a lack of red 
blood cells (anemia), or circulation is 
poor (heart failure or hardening of 
the arteries), or oxygen does not get 
to red cells (emphysema), or red cells 
are not able to pick it up (carbon 
monoxide poisoning), or tissues can- 
not use it (cyanide poisoning). 

More common than expected is the 
trouble caused by breathing too hard 
and too fast. Often this breathing is 
emotional—a long series of deep sighs 
or many quick, short breaths—but 
the result can be a series of symptoms 


THE BODY’S INTERNAL BALANCES 


What Can Go Wrong 


that to the person who has them seem 
terrifyingly like those of a heart at- 
tack. There is sharp pain in the chest, 
frequently with muscle spasms, and 
the hands and feet are numb. 

The trouble does not come from 
taking in too much oxygen but from 
getting rid of too much carbon diox- 
ide. This reduces the amount of car- 
bonic acid in the blood and upsets 
the delicate acid balance needed to 
keep chemical reactions within cells 
going at a normal pace. Fortunately 
the cure is often simple. The pain, the 
spasms and the numbness will disap- 
pear if you breathe into a paper bag, 
inhaling the carbon dioxide that has 
just been exhaled. 

Overbreathing is a serious danger 
for some underwater swimmers and 
divers who, before going down, delib- 
erately take several fast breaths, then 
avery deep one so they can stay under 
water longer. What they have done is 
to clear so much carbon dioxide from 
the system that they upset the car- 
bon dioxide build-up mechanism 
which warns when it is time to take 
another breath. Then, if they run out 
of oxygen, the carbon dioxide moni- 
tor is not ready to warn the body that 
it needs another breath. They can 
black out from a shortage of oxygen 
and drown before that warning comes. 
Foop. Problems with food come 
from having too much or too little. 
Sometimes the body has too much 
sugar and fat because cells are not 
able to absorb or burn them properly 
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(Lire International, May 6). And 
sometimes it gets too much because 
the mechanisms which control hun- 
ger are not doing their job. 

In rare instances this happens be- 
cause the feeding centers of the hypo- 
thalamus (diagram below) are dam- 
aged. More frequently the controls 
may be reset by continuous overeat- 
ing. Then the body keeps demanding 
what it is used to getting, not what it 
needs. Habitual overeating may start 
in childhood. Or it may start when a 
person turns to food for emotional 
solace and gradually resets his appe- 
tite to a higher level. 

The harm from overeating is that 
the body stores many of its excesses in 
fat depots. Too much fat means obe- 
sity. And obesity is often associated 
with common degenerative diseases 
—among them heart, kidney and cir- 
culatory ailments and diabetes. 

The .extreme opposite of overeat- 
ing is starvation, and a person can 
starve because he is unwilling or un- 
able to eat—a condition known as 
anorexia. This can be caused by high 
fever, by drugs which block the hy- 
pothalamus or, most frequently, by 
emotional problems. All somehow 
interfere with the signals that tell the 
body to eat. And people can starve 
to death when these signals are com- 
pletely blocked. 

The lack of sugar in the blood- 
stream that accompanies partial star- 
vation or tumor of the pancreas can, 
since the cells of the brain depend pri- 


WATER 
BALANCE 


The hypothalamus, main control cen- 
ter of the body’s balancing acts, is 
buried in the middle of the head (left) 
and scientists have been able to map 
many of its functions. Some are indi- 
cated above. Its nerve cell clusters, 
shown as irregular pink shapes, have 
countless connections throughout the 
brain. But it is still not known for sure 
whether they actually command these 
functions or are just vital links in a 
still unexplained chain of command. 


marily on sugar as their fuel, lead to 
nervousness, sweating and an inabil- 
ity to concentrate. . 
Water. So essential is water to your 
body that when the level drops by as 
little as 1% the body signals it is time 
for more. This signal is thirst. You 
get thirsty from a water loss after ex- 
ercise or you get thirsty after eating 
salty foods—even though your body 
may already have enough water. So 
thirst seems to depend both on the 
amount of water in the body, and on 
the precise concentration of salt with- 
in the water. 

If you don’t respond to the signal 
and drink when you are thirsty, the 
body compensates somewhat by with- 
drawing water from the cells and by 
slowing kidney function to preserve 
what water it has. If 10% of the 
body’s water is lost—that is about 
6% of the total body weight—the 
mind may be affected. And it has 
been estimated that no man can sur- 
vive if he loses 20% of the water in 
his body. How long it takes for this 
to happen and how long man can sur- 
vive without water depend on the cir- 
cumstances. In a temperate climate, a 
man has been known to live for 17 
days without food or water. Buta man 
without water on a hot desert may die 
from dehydration in a few hours. 

Too much water can be as bad as 
too little, but under normal circum- 
stances it is not easy to flood the body 
because the body usually gets rid of 
excesses. Enforced drinking, the ‘‘wa- 
ter cure,” is an ancient form of tor- 
ture. The victim, made to drink quan- 
tities of liquid, first develops head- 
ache, nausea, weakness and eventual- 
ly tremors, delirium and coma lead- 
ing to death. It is not the fluid itself 
that causes this but the drop in salt 
concentration; the precise concentra- 
tion of salt in the body fluids is 
vital to normal cellular function. 

The body may retain fluid and salt 
because of kidney failure or other 
diseases. This fluid builds up outside 
cells, causing tissue puffiness known 
as edema. In severe cases the body can 
retain as much as two gallons. Edema 
can be relieved by drugs which cause 
the body to lose salt and water. 
Heat. When it is extremely hot out- 
side and you have been exercising or 
working hard, the body’s heat-bal- 
ancing mechanisms in the hypothala- 
mus may lose control. Then, unless 
you move to a cooler spot or take a 
cold bath, the temperature may begin 
to rise. If it rises high enough, it can 
cause sudden collapse, loss of con- 
sciousness and delirium. This is heat 
stroke. The victim must be plunged in 
an ice bath or he will die. 

Heat exhaustion is quite another 
thing. It often occurs during sudden 
heat waves when the body has not 
adapted to high temperatures and 
loses tremendous amounts of salt and 
water through sweat. Then the sweat 
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glands collapse and there is an inabili- 
ty to sweat except on the face, palms 
and soles. Other symptoms are fa- 
tigue, headaches, dizziness, blurred 
vision and palpitations. There is no 
rise in body temperature. In fact, the 


temperature is often subnormal. If a 


person has not drunk enough water 
and taken enough salt, he may go 
into shock. But if he has drunk too 
much water and not taken salt, he 
may overdilute his body’s depleted 
salt supply and get heat cramps, 
which are relieved by taking salt. 

Fever is a problem which arises 
when the brain’s thermostat is set at 
a higher level. It is a fairly reliable 
indicator that disease—often an in- 
fectious one—is present in the body. 
Many microorganisms which cause 
infectious diseases produce chemical 
substances that in turn raise the ther- 
mostat. If the temperature soars un- 
checked to 106°F. or above, body 
proteins can coagulate and some en- 
zymes are destroyed. The delicate 
tissues of the brain are most suscepti- 
ble and can be permanently damaged. 

Chills often accompany fever. 
When the body is infected, its thermo- 
stat is set for fever level, but its tem- 
perature takes a while to reach the 
new setting and there is a discrep- 
ancy between the new setting and 
the actual body temperature. The 
body responds as if it were cold and 
sets in motion the shivering mecha- 
nisms by which it creates heat. 

When the body is exposed to more 
cold than it can handle, temperature 
drops sharply despite the efforts of 
the hypothalamus. If the body loses 
too much heat, metabolism slows, 
sleep and coma follow, depressing 
the controls and preventing shivering 
or muscular activity. Unless vital tis- 
sues have actually frozen, body tem- 
perature can often be raised by apply- 
ing external heat and giving hot fluids. 

In the body’s attempt to preserve 
heat, many blood vessels in the ex- 
tremities—the fingers and toes, the 
ears and nose—are closed, blood flow 
is slowed and these tissues receive 
little warmth. Then, if the weather is 
very cold, tissues can actually freeze. 
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The endocrine glands shown 
above wield power far out of pro- 
portion to their size, secreting hor- 
mones so vital to body balances. 
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H eartbeats are initiated by bundles of specialized conductive muscle 
called pacemakers. The first one generates the brief impulse that begins 
each beat. The impulse spreads through the atria, is picked up by the 
second pacemaker and travels through the septum, into the ventricles 
(red arrows), causing them to contract and pump blood into the arteries. 


This is frostbite. It can come quickly 
and without warning when tempera- 
tures are low and there is a wind to 
speed up heat loss. The frozen cells 
slough off, but are replaced if damage 
has not been extensive and circula- 
tion has not been blocked. 


DAMAGED CONTROLS 


Since so many body functions are 
controlled by the hypothalamus, 
damage to this vital center can have 
many effects. If the parts that govern 
temperature are damaged, body tem- 
perature may soar. If the feeding cen- 
ters are hit, the result might be un- 
controlled eating, or an inability to 
eat at all. Damage to other parts 
could stop sweating, raise the blood 
pressure or set the stomach wildly 
churning. But the hypothalamus is 
buried deep within the enfolding cere- 
bral hemispheres and further shielded 
by the skull, so that it is well protected 
and damage is rare. However, a really 
severe blow on the head, or a tumor, 
can upset the regulatory functions 
of this center. 

Fortunately, disorders of the au- 
tonomic nervous system, which con- 
trols many automatic functions of the 
body, are rare too. Because of all 
the back-up devices and spare parts, 
a lot of things can go-wrong with 
the system without affecting its reg- 
ulatory chores. In fact, it has been 
shown that many of the nerve fibers in 
this system are only needed in emer- 
gencies. Nerve connections to the 
stomach are often cut in surgical 
treatment of ulcers, and the stomach 
works haltingly anyway. 

More common and often more 
serious disorders than those of the 
autonomic nervous system are those 
of the endocrine system (diagram, 
left). Because of its directorship, the 
tiny pituitary can knock the system 
out of whack by failing to secrete or by 
oversecreting the hormones which 
prod other glands into action. 
DIABETES Insrpipus. In this disease, 
which is not at all like diabetes mel- 
litus (Lire International, May 6), the 


victim may drink as much as 18 gal- 
lons of water in 24 hours. This over- 
whelming thirst, and the tremendous 
water loss which causes it, occur if the 
posterior pituitary is damaged and 
ADH, the hormone which prompts 
the kidneys to keep water, is no long- 
er sent into the bloodstream. The dis- 
ease can be controlled by administra- 
tion of pituitary extracts. 
ADDISON’s Disease. If the adrenal 
cortex fails to produce its proper share 
of hormones, severe disturbances oc- 
cur in the body’s chemistry. Salt leaks 
out, taking too much water with it. 
The patient is tired, both mentally and 
physically. He cannot eat, may lose 
weight and may lose his ability to 
fight infections or withstand any form 
of severe stress. Until the discovery 
of the role of salt, and the develop- 
ment of modern hormone therapy, 
persons with Addison’s Disease did 
not live long. Today more than 90% 
survive by taking supplementary hor- 
mones or by replacing salt. 
CUSHING’s SYNDROME. When the ad- 
renal cortex secretes too much hydro- 
cortisone, different, but equally se- 
vere, chemical disturbances occur. Too 
much salt remains in the body, hold- 
ing with it too much water. Also fat 
accumulatesabnormally. Mineralsare 
lost: bones become brittle and break 
easily. Diabetes and high blood pres- 
sure may develop. 

Sometimes the disease is caused by 
a tumor—either in the pituitary, 
which then produces too much of 
the cortex-whipping ACTH, or in the 
cortex itself. Treatment is to remove 
all of the cortex or pituitary if there is 
a tumor, or a portion of the adrenal 
cortex if there is no tumor, and then 
keep the patient alive with supple- 
mentary hormones, if necessary. 


KIDNEYS AND HEART 


CF edie their paramount role 
in maintaining the cellular bath, the 
kidneys give very little trouble indeed. 
They are endowed with excess capac- 
ity and a remarkable ability for seif- 
repair. Yet, when they do give trouble 
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it can be serious, for poisons accumu- 
late in the body fluids that are par- 
ticularly harmful to the cells of the 
heart and brain. 

KIDNEY FAILuRE. Kidney failure is 
a grave condition. For if the kidneys 
stop—whether from shock, poison- 
ing, injury or infection—not enough 
urine is formed. Accumulating wastes 
create chemical imbalances which 
cause death in a matter of days or 
weeks. Often the kidneys will begin 
to work again, if the damage has not 
been severe—and if the patient can 
be kept alive. 

A major step in saving victims of 
kidney failure came in World War 
Il when a Dutch physician designed 
a mechanical apparatus to take over 
for the kidneys. A patient is hooked 
up to this artificial kidney and his 
blood is pumped into cellophane tub- 
ing and through a saline bath similar 
to the body’s to remove the poisons 
and wastes. A simpler cleaning sys- 
tem is peritoneal dialysis. The rinsing 
solution is run into the patient’s ab- 
dominal cavity where a membrane, 
which lines the cavity and covers or- 
gans within it, serves as the filter. 
NepuHRITIS. The often loosely used 
term nephritis includes a variety of 
inflammatory and degenerative kid- 
ney diseases—some of which more 
properly should be called nephrosis, 
Bright’s Disease and glomerulone- 
phritis. In all these the nephrons, the 
filtering units of the kidneys, are im- 
paired. In some the filtering mem- 
branes become leaky, permitting es- 
sential proteins and red blood cells 
to escape. In others, the nephrons do 
not filter and reabsorb properly. They 
may lose too much salt and water 
or they may retain too much, and at 
the same time fail to eliminate wastes. 

Nephritis caused by infection can 
often be controlled with antibiotics. 
But if infection goes unchecked or if 
the condition is due to degenerative 
changes within the kidneys, the kid- 
neys gradually lose their ability to 
cleanse the fluids. Eventually the 
build-up of wastes will cause death. 

Thousands of people who die each 

year from chronic kidney diseases 
could be kept alive longer if an ef- 
fective kidney substitute could be 
found. The artificial kidney and peri- 
toneal dialysis are being tried, this 
time for periodic cleansing of body 
fluids, along with the more radical 
process of transplanting a new kid- 
ney into the patient. 
KIDNEY STONES. One of the most 
common kidney ailments is the for- 
mation of stones. For reasons not 
clear, various salts, acids and other 
substances begin to crystallize out of 
the urine, forming masses that vary 
in size from bits of gravel to fist-sized 
lumps (see above). Tiny stones often 
pass .through the system; even large 
ones may not cause pain unless a 
major passage is blocked. 

Stones can be removed by high 
fluid intake, surgery or a cystoscope— 
an instrument with a tiny tube and 
basket which is carefully inserted 
through the urinary tract. 

HiGH BLoop Pressure. Normally 
blood pressure is regulated by an in- 
tricate series of devices, within the 





OQ) scasionaliy minerals precipitate out of urine, forming stones in the 
kidneys or bladder. These can be gravel-size or as large as those shown 
above. When they block vital urinary passages, the pain is excruciating. 


heart and the arteries and directed by 
the brain, which control the rate at 
which the heart pumps blood and the 
size of the small vessels into which 
the blood is pumped. Pressure is high 
when the tiny vessels tighten so pas- 
sage for the blood is smaller and the 
heart works harder to push blood 
through to the tissues. 

Technically, high blood pressure 
is not a disease. It is a sign that 
something is wrong. High blood 
pressure can cause severe damage 
within the heart, kidneys and blood 
vessels. It may accompany harden- 
ing of the arteries, and stroke is a 
serious danger. 

Many kidney diseases lead to high 

blood pressure. Several years ago it 
was discovered that when blood flow 
through the kidneys is restricted, a 
hormone is activated which elevates 
the blood pressure—perhaps an effort 
by the body to overcome the restricted 
flow. This discovery seemed to solve 
the question of what causes high 
blood pressure. But time and further 
study have shown this is not so. While 
kidney disease and the hormone are 
often implicated in high blood pres- 
sure, the majority of cases still are un- 
explained. High blood pressure often 
can be controlled with diet and drugs, 
or by surgery if the condition is 
caused by a diseased organ. If it is 
associated with a disease, it disap- 
pears when the disease is cured. 
Low BLoop Pressure. Here the heart 
pumps too weakly and circulation is 
sluggish. It can be caused by drugs 
which depress nervous activity, or it 
may accompany a serious disease or 
injury. 

What is commonly known as low 
blood pressure in itself is not serious. 
In fact, life insurance companies give 
otherwise healthy persons with rel- 
atively low blood pressure a longer 
life expectancy than those with higher 
but ‘‘normal’’ blood pressure. 
HEART Bock. To keep blood circu- 
lating, the heart muscle must expand 
and contract rhythmically. To ac- 
complish this, the heart has its own 
electrical system (see diagram p. 48), 
which can work with no outside help, 
although ordinarily it is speeded up 
and slowed down by the autonomic 
nervous system. 


A structure known as the pace- 
maker starts the beat, generating a 
brief impulse which spreads through 
the heart’s upper chambers, the atria, 
causing them to contract and send 
blood to the ventricles. The impulse 
is picked up by a second pacemaker 
and passed through special tissues 
into the ventricles, causing them to 
contract and pump blood into the 
circulatory system. 

Normally this rhythmic system 
causes the heart to beat 70 to 80 times 
a minute. But it is subject to a num- 
ber of abnormalities particularly if 
the special tissues which conduct the 
electrical impulses have been. dam- 
aged by a heart attack. 

When the electrical impulse is in- 
terrupted, the result is heart block. 
This may upset the rhythm, substan- 
tially slow the beat or stop it com- 
pletely, depending on where it occurs. 

Often the second pacemaker may 

take over the job of initiating the 
beat. But people who have periodic 
heart block are in constant danger. 
About 3,000 of them wear artificial 
pacemakers—electrodes implanted 
within the heart and energized from 
the outside—to guard against the 
block. 
VENTRICULAR FIBRILLATION. Some- 
times the usually reliable electrical 
system breaks down and the im- 
pulses directing the beat become un- 
coordinated. Then the heart is a 
twitching, quivering mass of muscle, 
unable to pump at all. This is called 
fibrillation. 

If fibrillation takes place in the 
atria, the blood will still flow by grav- 
ity into the lower chambers, the ven- 
tricles, to be pumped throughout 
the body. But if fibrillation takes 
place in the ventricles, the blood is 
not pumped on. Circulation stops 
and the situation is serious. At least 
a quarter of all persons die in ven- 
tricular fibrillation, often the conse- 
quence of a heart attack. 

Only rarely does the heartbeat re- 
turn to normal once the ventricles be- 
gin to fibrillate. Sometimes the beat 
can be restored if a physician first is 
able to massage the heart, keeping up 
the circulation, and then to stop the 
quivering by giving the heart a tre- 
mendous electrical jolt. 


MISUSED REACTIONS 


Poinaps the most baffling imbal- 
ances occur when the body makes an 
inappropriate response. A speaker 
may stand up before his audience, 
and his stomach will begin to churn 
violently. He may break into a cold 
sweat. Or his heart may pound rapid- 
ly and his blood pressure rise sharply. 
His body is reacting just as if he 
needed sudden physical prowess— 
basically the same outpouring of hor- 
mones which helped save the falling 
aerialist. His body has reacted in this 
misguided manner because he feels 
threatened and unsure, and the body 
has one main response to a threat- 
ening situation—its standard mecha- 
nism directed by the versatile hypo- 
thalamus which prepares the body for 
physical ‘‘flight or fight’—and can 
make no distinction between an ac- 
tual physical danger and the more 
subtle fear of one. Trouble can occur 
if the mechanism keeps whipping the 
body to purposeless activity and it has 
no one to fight and nothing to flee. 
This misused reaction causes dis- 
comfort, but many doctors suspect it 
also can lead to permanent damage. 
Ulcers are the most agreed upon, but 
chronic headaches, ‘‘hay fever,” hy- 
pertension, arthritis, some forms of 
heart disease and severe mental dis- 
turbances have been implicated. 
STOMACH TROUBLES. The digestive 
process, under control of the auto- 
nomic nervous system and strength- 
ened by the endocrine system, is a 
frequent victim of inappropriate re- 
sponses. When a person eats some- 
thing that tastes and smells awful, he 
is nauseated. The stomach slows, se- 
cretions diminish and vomiting may 
occur to eliminate the distasteful sub- 
stance. In an unacceptable or offen- 
sive situation—if a person sees blood 
or must break bad news to a friend— 
the stomach may react the same way 
even though nothing has been eaten. 
The stomach also expresses itself in 
the person who suppresses anger and 
fears. When a person is angry, the 
lining of the stomach becomes en- 
gorged with blood, and acid secretions 
increase, as do rhythmic contractions, 
just as if the stomach were full. Many 
people get mad, then get rid of their 
anger, and the stomach returns to 
normal. But when anger is suppressed, 
the stomach remains irritated. If it 
happens often, acid juices, with no 
food to work on, may cause ulcers. 
HEADACHES. Nine out of 10 headaches 
are caused by muscular or emotion- 
al tension—from driving or working 
long hours without rest, from repress- 
ing anger or fear, from coping with an 
unsatisfactory job. Nearly everyone 
has this kind of headache at one time 
or another, and it is usually relieved 
with aspirins and a hot bath. 
INSOMNIA. Man’s best escape from 
daily tensions is sleep, but getting 
enough is not always easy. Some peo- 
ple have trouble getting to sleep and 
then wake up early. Others toss and 
turn during the night, frequently 
awakened by disturbing dreams. 
Every insomniac has a favorite 
remedy or fetish—a stiff drink, a dull 
book, soft music, facing to the left, 
sleeping on the floor—but the keys 
seem to be relaxation and, most of 
all, not worrying about lack of sleep. 


NEXT: How the Body Fights Off its Foes 
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What to Expect from the New Man in the White House 


PRESIDENT L. B. JOHNSON 


Lyndon Baines Johnson is a Texan 
and a millionaire, and he looks 
like a Texas millionaire. But nei- 
ther his tough, rangy appearance 
nor the image evoked by the words 
“*Texan”’ and ‘‘millionaire’’ be- 
speak his politics. 

Like Dwight D. Eisenhower and 
Harry S. Truman, two of the four 
presidential predecessors with 
whom he has worked, Johnson was 
plain-born—in a frame house not 
far from the Texas ranch which 
he owns today (pp. 60-63). In the 
years that carried him from Texas 
to the White House, he grew from 
a bright and agile freshman con- 
gressman to one of the most skill- 
ful, subtle and effective legislators 
in America’s history. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt found 
him first. When Johnson in 1938 
ran for Congress as a New Deal 
liberal, and won out in a big field 
of Texas conservatives, Roosevelt 
was so pleased with his victory that 
he gave him a lift to Washington 
on the presidential train. Johnson 
served in the House of Represent- 
atives—with time off to become its 
first member to go to World War 
II—until he was elected senator 
in 1948. In 1953 he became minor- 
ity leader in a Republican Senate. 
When the Democrats won the 
Senate, he took over the caught- 
in-the-middle job of majority lead- 
er under an opposite-party Presi- 
dent. By now he had become a su- 
perbly canny manager and manip- 
ulator of votes in the hard-bar- 
gaining cloakrooms of Congress 
and he served with such diligence 
that President Eisenhower called 
him ‘‘the best Democrat in the 
Senate.” 

When Johnson became Vice 
President in 1960—after having 
fought John F. Kennedy for the 
nomination for the presidency— 
he ranged the world, bringing his 
openhanded approach to new na- 
tions—Senegal, Vietnam, Pakistan 
—which had become constituents 
to woo and win in a totally new 
kind of global politics. He has 
said of himself,““By personal choice 
Iam a Democrat. But I am a free 
man, an American and a Demo- 
crat, in that order.” 

President Johnson’s political 
conduct has not belied his noble 
words. On his record, here is where 
Lyndon Johnson stands: 


FIRST ACT. In the White House 
as President, Johnson proclaims na- 
tional mourning for his predecessor. 





THE PARTNERS. They had fought each other for nomination, but 
Kennedy and Johnson stood together after party named 1960 ticket. 


CIVIL RIGHTS: A Southerner, 
Johnson as majority leader of the 
Senate crushed strong southern 
opposition to push through Con- 
gress the only two civil rights bills 
enacted in this century. He has 
served as head of the National Civ- 
il Rights Commission. Last May, 
speaking at Gettysburg, he said: 

“One hundred years ago, the 
slave was freed. 

“One hundred years later, the 
Negro remains in bondage to the 
color of his skin. 

“‘The Negro today asks justice. 

“We do not answer him—we 
do not answer those who lie be- 
neath this soil—when we reply to 
the Negro by asking ‘Patience.’ 

“It is empty to plead that the 
solution tothedilemmas of the pres- 
ent rests on the hands of the clock. 
The solution is in our hands. Un- 
less we are willing to yield up our 
destiny of greatness among the 
civilizations of history, Americans 
—white and Negro together— 
must be about the business of re- 
solving the challenge which con- 
fronts us now.” 


FOREIGN POLICY: Diplomacy 
and history have never been among 
Johnson’s major interests, but he 
learned a great deal in his 35 
monthsas Vice President. Ashrewd, 
cautious man and a politician who 
is dedicated to the axiom that 
“Politics is the art of the possible,” 
Johnson is unlikely to make hasty, 
intuitive decisions. Unlike Presi- 
dent Kennedy, who was in effect 
his own Secretary of State, Johnson 
will rely heavily on Dean Rusk, 
whose origin in Georgia poverty 
makes him in Johnson’s eyes a 
kindred spirit. But his skill as a 
political conciliator will enable him 
to gain bipartisan congressional 
support for his program. Johnson 
expressed his approach to foreign 
affairs—and his rejection of the 
John Birchite ‘‘hard line”—in a 
speech last June: 

“The path of responsibility is 
described as appeasement. High- 
sounding—but low content— 
phrases are put forward as spurious 
alternatives to national policy. 

““We are told that we should 
take ‘strong action’ and our inter- 


national troubles will evaporate. 
But when the advocates of this 
‘strong action’ are pressed for spe- 
cifics they offer only ‘strong’ words 
—like the little boy shouting de- 
fiance at the neighborhood bully 
after he has gone home to supper. 

“‘We are told that our national 
goal must be ‘victory’ and that 
then our success will be assured. 
But when we ask who is against 
victory for our country, it always 
turns out that the champions of 
this phrase are not talking about 
victory for our country but ‘vic- 
tory’ for their own partisan clique 
over the current administration, 
whatever it may be. It is unfor- 
tunate that these slogans, though 
empty, are dangerous. They are 
dangerous because they can serve 
as a substitute for hard, adult 
thought. And they also prepare the 
psychological climate for the type 
of irresponsibility that can mean 
disaster in the age of the nuclear 
reactor and outer space. 

‘“‘We must not libel the roads 
that lead to peace or glamorize 
the roads that lead to war.” 

But if Johnson is scornful of 
warmongers at home, he is equally 
wary of troublemakers abroad. 
“*Reciprocity is the key to peace,” 
he has said. “‘If the Soviets want 
America’s cooperation, they can 
earn it. If the Soviets want Ameri- 
ca’s hostility, they certainly can 
provoke it.”’ And he has declared: 
“We shall not be content until the 
last of the Soviet forces are with- 
drawn from Cuban soil.” 


OUTER SPACE: The exploration of 
space is an enthusiasm of John- 
son’s which derives only in relative- 
ly small part from the fact that his 
native state is a center of manu- 
facture for celestial mechanisms. 
And, perhaps more than Kennedy 
did, Johnson has always felt that 
there are military as well as scien- 
tific reasons for space explorations. 
He said last June: ‘‘Space is clear- 
ly the great breakthrough of hu- 
man knowledge—for centuries to 
come. We do not know—and the 
Soviets do not know—what the 
stars will tell us. We do know 
that to default the exploration of 
the universe of space would surely 
be as catastrophic in its conse- 
quences as if we had defaulted ex- 
ploration of the universe of the 
atom. Our superiority in any sci- 
entific field will be brief and fading 
if we do not win and hold compe- 
tence in this newand decisive realm 
of discovery.” 


CONTINUED 53 


The Baby 


FATHER. Sam Ealy Johnson Jr. was 
a schoolteacher, farmer and five-term 
member of the Texas state legislature. 


HOMESTEAD. Holding up daughter 
Lynda Bird for family album picture, 
Johnson stands in front of grandfa- 
ther’s log cabin. Uncle Tom John- 
son is at left and next to himis L.B.J.’s 
mother. At right is wife Lady Bird. 
Others are neighborhood oldtimers. 


oy Was ‘Born To Be a 


BABY LYNDON. When Lyndon was 
born, his grandfather announced, ‘‘A 
U.S. senator was born this morning.” 


TEACHER. To earn money for tuition 
fees, Johnson (above, center) took a 
year off from college to teach school 





in the little village of Cotulla in south 
Texas near Mexican border. Here he 
sits amid the three grades he taught. 


DEBATER. In 1928, Johnson (above, NAVY OFFICER. Commissioned Lt. months as special presidential emis- 
right) was a star on the Southwest Commander three days after Pearl sary before being recalled to Congress. 
Texas State Teachers College team. Harbor, Johnson served for seven Here he tours the New Guinea front. 








WITH ROOSEVELT. Debarking from presidential greeted by the young Texan. Roosevelt had ap- 
yacht at Galveston in 1937, F.D.R., the first of pointed Johnson to his first government post 
four Presidents whom Johnson knew well, is in New Deal’s National Youth Administration. 





INVESTIGATOR. At 1958 hearings of his sub- 
committee examining U.S.’s defense strength, 
Johnson whispers to Senator Leverett Saltonstall. 
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WITH EISENHOWER. Johnson talks with Ike at a Republican Chief Executive, Johnson pushed 
a 1956 meeting on the President’s program. In some of the President’s legislation through Con- 
key role of leader of a Democratic Congress under gress, including bills on NATO and foreign aid. 





Patil 
WITH TRUMAN. Meeting an old friend, Harry former President. Under Truman, more than a 
Truman, for lunch during the preconvention cam- decade earlier, Johnson had served as the majority 
paign in 1960, Johnson matches grins with the whip even though he was only a freshman Senator. 
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Legislator Undaunted by a Heart Attack 


AFTER HEART ATTACK. In hospital (below) 
lowing 1955 coronary, Johnson talks with Vice 
President Nixon. He recovered at his ranch. 


PARTY BOSS. At 1956 dinner, Johnson herds son displayed unparalleled skill at keeping his fel- 
Louisiana Senator Allen Ellender into a corner low Democrats in line through staff work, per- 
for some heavy coaxing. As Senate leader, John- suasiveness and his own great political power. 
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As Vice President He Circled the Globe and 


HELP FOR A POET. At inauguration, Frost. But glaring January sun proved 
Vice President Johnson tries to shade too much for the old poet’s eyes and 
manuscript being read by Robert he had to recite verse from memory. 


WITH ASTRONAUT. After Lt. Colo- in Cape Canaveral parade. As Vice 
nel John Glenn’s 1962 three-orbit President, he headed Space Council, 
flight around earth, Johnson joins him which guided U.S. space programs. 
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PLAYING TEXAS HOST. Entertain- U.S., Johnson showed him Texas 
ing Konrad Adenauer during the Ger- hospitality with a big public barbecue 
man chancellor’s 1961 visit to the at the Gillespie County Fair Grounds. 


IN AFRICA. Visiting Senegal in 1961, IN VIET NAM. Crouching in under- 
Vice President makes friends with sized. pedicab, Johnson sightsees in 
child in the fishing village of Kayar. Saigon on 1961 Southeast Asia trip. 
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Is Deep in 


otherwise trying to put the ranch on a profit-making basis. But ranching is 
more than a business to him. ‘‘This,’’ he has said, ‘‘is what revitalizes a man.” 
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DISPLAYING PRIZED BULL. Rancher Johnson stands with pride behind one 
of his registered Hereford bulls. For years he has been improving stock and 





the Heart of Texas 


The Texan in Lyndon Johnson, 
subdued when he is in Washington, 
blossoms when he is at his beloved 
LBJ Ranch. On those 400 acres, 
near Johnson City, Texas, he rev- 
els in the appurtenances of the 
Texas rancher—the wide-brim- 
med Stetson, the leather-piped 
pockets, the hunting dog, the live- 
stock. And oneverything is the LBJ 
brand. Not only his wife but also 
his daughters, Lynda Bird and 
Lucy Baines—and even the dog 
—have those initials, and they are 
embroidered, etched or engraved 
on his shirts, his handkerchiefs, 
his personal jewelry. When he is 
host at the ranch, L.B.J. oftenserves 
hamburgers cut to the shape “of 
Texas. But one bit of asymmetry 
seems to bother him. ‘‘Eat the Pan- 
handle first,’’ he urges his guests. 

The ranch was founded by his 
grandfather and Johnson was born 
in a small frame house near it. His 
mother, Rebekah Baines Johnson, 
described his birth in a family his- 
tory written in 1952: ‘‘It was day- 
break Thursday, August 27, 1908, 
on the Sam Johnson farm on the 





Pedernales River. . . . There came 
a sharp, compelling cry—the cry of 
a newborn baby. The first child of 
Sam Ealy and Rebekah Johnson 
was ‘discovering America.’ ’’ It was 
to the ranch that the then Senate 
majority leader returned after his 
moderately severe heart attack in 
1955, to laze amid his cattle, sheep 
and hogs, to watch the bass and 
catfish in the stocked ponds and 
to swim in his heated pool. 

For all its atmosphere of a vaca- 
tion retreat, the LBJ Ranchis ideal- 
ly equipped to become the “sum- 
mer White House,” which is its 
automatic title now that its owner 
is President. There are facilities for 
30 telephone lines, including phone 
plugs all around the swimming 
pool. Electric golf carts scurry from 
the commodious ranch house and 
guest houses to the ranch’s air- 
strip, which can handle four-en- 
gined planes. No doubt the first 
change to be made will be an en- 
largement of the airstrip so as to 
accommodate the presidential jet 
plane, which can fly to the ranch 
from Washington in 150 minutes. 


LOOKING OVER HIS FLOCK. Johnson visits a field on the nearby 1,800- 
acre Scharnhorst Ranch which he leased for grazing. Sheep have been the 





SNUGGLING A BEAGLE. Johnson holds pup of a dog which he took with him 
to Washington. Pup has traditional L.B.J. initials—for Little Beagle Junior. 


best-paying livestock in his holdings. He buys lambs every spring and sells 
them in the fall. Recently he has experimented with fast-growing African sheep. 


CONTINUED 


An Ideal Place to Loaf 


LOLLING AMID BLUEBONNETS. Relaxing in field awash with the ubiqui- 
tous wildflower of Texas, Johnson accepts a nosegay from Mrs. Johnson. 


PERCHING ON FENCE. Resting beside the ranch gate, Johnson is backed 
by the Pedernales River and the remodeled ranch house grandfather built. 
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FORDING RIVER. The Johnsons drive across way. Mrs. Johnson usually drives across bridge FLYING COLORS. U.S., Texas flags at ranch will 
Pedernales, which flows between home and high- nearby but husband prefers this watery approach. now have presidential flag instead of LBJ pennant. 
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A LITTLE IRON 

IN YOUR DIET, YES; 
BUT DEFINITELY NOT 
IN YOUR LAUNDRY! 





° . PUNT E MES, 
When there’s too much iron in your home water PANETTONE CAKE BY MOTTA ONE OF ITALY’S LEADING 


supply, shirts and linen come out of the laun- Pe tt WIRES 
dry stained an unsightly yellow. Iron also dam- 
ages pipes, faucets and appliances. And very 


often the water itself changes to an unpleasant TRY 
reddish color. 
But if you have the DEFERRIZER installed in A SiP OF 


your home, white shirts stay white and clear 


water stays clear. Alsis] 
The DEFERRIZER is a product of Ebara-Infilco 


Co. Unlike ordinary iron-eliminating devices, 


Aniicially colored - Made and bottled by 


it does not require complex or expensive equip- i *SUERE RINT di LQUOR!- MILAM? (tan) 
ment. Only three connections are necessary: ec NOMI NSst09 & Robbins, inc. New York NY 
one to the water source, another leading into : 

the home, one for the drain. Complicated pro- 

cedures aren’t required of you, either, because THE 

the DEFERRIZER is easier to run than a wash- 

ing machine. ITALIAN LIQUEUR 

So if iron in the water is making your life and THAT’S 

laundry unpleasant, write to Ebara-Infilco for 

more information on the problem-solving CONQUERING 

DEFERRIZER. THE WORLD! 





EBARA-INFILCO CO., LTD. Add to the list of fine Italian delights the liquid gold of 
MAIN OFFICE: ASAHI PRESS BLDG., EXTENSION YURAKUCHO, CHIYODA-KU, Tokyo, Japan | Galliano, the legendary liqueur, ‘‘distilled from the rays 
CABLE ADDRESS: EBARAINFILCO TOKYO of the sun.”’ There’s no taste quite like it. Try a sip of its 


bright, sunny flavor. Galliano—the superb Italian liqueur. 
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Cure containing water proves 
liquids seek their own level—but 
most kids learn that spilling milk. 


Tl hae pivoting mirrors are bet- 
ter than one when you make silly 
faces at yourself or your friends. 








With simple physics gear kids learn about nature 


REAL-WORLD TOYS 


Squinting at a water bubble or giggling at themselves 
in mirrors will not turn these children immediately 
into nuclear physicists. But very soon they may get 
the idea that water cannot be made to stand on its 
side and that mirrors do funny things to rays of 
light. On the ambitious theory that learning some- 
thing useful can be fun, a Princeton, New Jersey 
company called Creative Playthings has created a 
group of 100 “discovery” toys. If an imaginative 


youngster is given a bit of guidance and goes along 
with the idea, he may be stimulated to start to fig- 
ure out some of the natural laws of his world in much 
the same way that the apple-bruised Sir Isaac New- 
ton did. But children being children, parents who in- 
vest in “discovery” items should not be disappointed 
if they find that their offspring also think it’s fun 
to use them as building blocks and choochoo trains 
—or simply as weapons for bopping little sister. 
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Designed to please the eye and engineered to please the ear 
the TR-911 reflects in every detail the advanced research and 
engineering that distinguish Sony. This super-deluxe all-wave 
portable radio is beautifully styled and has an extra-wide fre- 
quency coverage. An RF amplifier stage and double-tuned |.F.T. 
assure exceptional sensitivity and selectivity, and tone and 
volume are superb even when receiving distant stations. The 
TR-911 brings in any SW broadcast from 100m to 12.5m, as 
well as standard MW broadcasts, with utmost clarity. Useful 
extras include a tuning/power indicator, dial illumination, tone 
control, detector output terminal, and an extra-wide slide-rule 
dial. Here in the TR-911 is everything you want in a transistor 


radio. Here are the 


finest features of the SSCorI Y ® 


RESEARCH MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 


Sony electronics art. 1-0736 





A lens 1s to look, 


and not to throw 





Vive lenses—flat, convex and concave—let this 4-year-old boy 
count the petals on his daisy from close up and long distance, as 
well as from a normal view. He liked the close-up view best. 


Liquia-sittea lens makes the whole world look bigger. Made of 


heavy plastic, it has a valve for filling it with water. The lens 
should not be used as a football even though it is fairly tough. 


CONTINUED 
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Wait for the opalescent pearl colour 








Certina-DS 
Every Inch 
aMan’‘s Watch 


Here is the famous Certina DS, the 
world’s sturdiest wristwatch. 

It shrugs off shocks that would be 
fatal to every ordinary watch — 
and it’s super-waterproof, too. 

With the Certina DS you may swim 
and dive as much as you wish — 
it’s a watch for real men! Available 
in gold, stainless steel or Golden 
Armour, with selfwinding or 
manual winding system, with or 
without calendar... for you 
to choose from a selection of 
12 different models. 


Certina Kurth Fréres S.A., 
Grenchen/SO Switzerland 
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Hands are to count 
and to measure 
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METAXA 


THE CENTURY OLD 
BRANDY -LIQUEUR 
DISTILLED FROM THE 
LEGENDARY GOLDEN 
GRAPES OF ATTICA 


Greece’s Proudest Export 


"'METAXA,, imported by : U.S.A. : Austin, Nichols & Co., 
Inc. New York -CANADA: Liquor Boards of Manitoba, 
Winnipeg, Saskatchewan, British Columbia, Alberta - BA- 


HAMAS: The Cellars Wineshops Ltd., Nassau - BERMUDA: MET. 
Hand, Arnold, Ltd., Hamilton - SOUTH AMERICA : Panama g 4 GREEK SPECIALTY LIQUEUR 


Internacional Tagaropilos S.A., Colon- NETHERLAND AN- PRODUCT OF OREECE is 
TILLES : N.C. Wathey, R. Johannes, Henri Vialenc, Philips- \ 
burg, St. Maarten - BRITISH WEST INDIES : Hilarvic Associ- 
ates, Thatch Islands - REPUBLICA DOMINICANA: Casa 
Velasquez, C. Por A., Santo Domingo - PHILIPPINES: A 
Soriano y Cia, Manila. - AUSTRALIA : John Cawsey & Co 
Pty. Ltd., Sydney - George H. Adams & Co. Pty. Ltd., 
Melbourne - G. F. Cleland Sons Ltd., Adelaide - AFRICA 
& MIDDLE EAST: Ethiopia, G. Sfakianos, Addis Ababa, - 
Southern Rhodesia, Allied Distributors (Pvt) Ltd., Salisbury - 
South Africa, Avrons South Africa (Pty) Ltd., Maitland 
Cape - Congo, Cinzano - Congo S. C.P.R.L., Léopoldville 
-Cyrenaica & Libya, Cyrenaica Wine & Trading Co. Ben- 
ghazi - Sudan, Abu Shams Stores, Wad Medani - Irak, Abdul 
Massih E. Jwaideh, Baghdad, - CYPRUS: Améthyst, Nico- 
sia- EUROPE : MALTA : Capt. A. Caruana, Valetta - ITALY: 
S. 1 Lv. A. Di V. & G. S. Bianchi, Milan - SPAIN: 
Comérica S. L., Madrid - GERMANY : Levante Weinkontor, 
Wuerzburg, - HOLLAND & LUXEMBOURG: Cléoméne Ari- 
djis, Utrecht - IRELAND ; Bartley Dunne, Dublin -DENMARK : 15 





Erik Andersen, Copenhagen K.- NORWAY; Leif H. Stram, 
Oslo - SWEDEN : Axel Tegnér & Son A. B., Stockholm - FIN- 





LAND: O/Y Heinr. Frentz A/B., Helsinki.-ICELAND : Cosmos . erst 
Ltd., Reykjavik KING OF GREECE 


Fistice hands in grownup and child sizes can be counters ina num- 





S 46k A METAXA DISTILCLEMES « PiRARUS > GREECE ber game or units for measuring a wall. Prices for these toys range 


SCR AS ee ee Soa te ee A Uae Oe CUE re Seo tCl er from $4.95 for 20 child hands to $9.95 for the set of three lenses. 
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BRUSSELS 


presence 


of history framed in mortar and stone. 
Evidence of the legendary skills Belgium now brings to 
the building of flourishing Europe. 








agence havas belge 





Only SABENA offers you an international network to and from 
Brussels - hub of the Common Market. 
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NOVELIST-CRITIC 


MARY McCARTHY 
Lady 


She is a handsome woman of 
51, married to James West, a 
U.S. diplomat, and living se- 
dately in a Paris walkup. Her 
clothes are sensible; her life is 
an elegant minuet of formal 
dinners, cocktail parties and 
stuffy teas. Her face lights up 
as she talks. Can this be Mary 
McCarthy, the switchblade writ- 
er, the critic, the uninhibited 
woman of the literary world? 
Yes, indeed—but her proper 
new way of life hasn’t smoth- 
ered the old raging Mary. At 
rare outings among the literary 
cognoscenti (next page), the 
McCarthy wit, dipped in Mc- 
Carthy gall, is grandly on dis- 
play. And at home she works 
11 hours a day pounding out 
torrents of acid, brilliant words 
on four tired typewriters. Her 
literary output has always stirred 
up a mixture of controversy and 
admiration. Her travel books 
(Venice Observed, The Stones 
of Florence) glow like medieval 
stained glass. Her stories (The 
Groves of Academe, The Man 
in the Brooks Brothers Shirt) 
are peopled with characters who 
embarrassingly resemble Mary’s 
friends and enemies. Her new 
novel, The Group (published in 
the U.S. by Harcourt, Brace & 
World and in Great Britain by 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson), ran 
through three printings in three 
months for a whopping total of 
125,000 copies in the U.S. alone. 
It tells the sexual adventures of 
eight graduates of Vassar, class 
of 1933—which, by unremark- 
able coincidence, was Mary Mc- 
Carthy’s class. And it’s enough 
to make any middle-aged alum- 
na break out in a cold sweat. 





No matter how 
you look at it... 


Mary McCarthy scratches 
her graying head and 
tries to sum herself up. 


©©7 combine concrete 
pessimism with 
a sort of vague optimism.?? 
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CONTINUED 





McCARTHY CONTINUED 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH II 
GIN DISTILLERS 
BOOTH'S DISTILLERIES LIMITED 
LONDON. 


The 
driest 


of all 
London 
dry gins 









BOOTH’S DISTILLERIES LTO. LONDON, ENGLAND 
Established 1/740 





Mary (above, center) gives picnic in When writers come, I find 





the Parc de St. Cloud, outside I'm talking all the time, exchanging 
Paris for some British and American thoughts I haven’t exchanged for 
writers sojourning in France. some time. I get stupid in solitude.?? 





LIFE SELLS PACE-SETTERS If all the cars owned by the readers of LIFE Inter- British Poet Stephen Spender digs Poet Robert Lowell pours champagne. 


national and LIFE en Espaiiol (84 per 100 LIFE families) were placed bumper to into fancy food while his hostess French writers were conspicuously 
bumper, you’d have one of the most distinguished parades — and one of the most carries on their conversation. absent from the Wests’ guest list. 
formidable traffic jams in the history of going places. Fortunately for the world’s 
traffic situation, the world’s pace-setters congregate in only one place at the same €¢Europeans used to say Americans .**In London, Rome, New York, 
time—in LIFE. That’s why 35 of the world’s leading automotive and accessory were puritanical. Then anyone from outside that speaks the 
advertisers invested $1,303,708—more than in any other international medium—in they discovered we literary language is made welcome. 
the pages of LIFE International Editions during 1962. Source: Rome Report, 1962 were not puritans. Now they say But in France writers are 

2 we are obsessed with sex.?? utterly incurious about foreigners.?? 
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217 years from now 


In 217 years Drambuie hasn’t changed one drop. And it will 
still taste the same in 2180 — we promise you that. 


The fact is, we CAN'T change it. The secret of Drambuie is 
jealously guarded. It is known to only one person alive at 
any one time...a direct descendant of the Mackinnon of Skye 
to whom Bonnie Prince Charlie gave the secret during the '45 
rebellion. (Drambuie was the Prince’s personal liqueur.) 


Today, Drambuie is the largest selling genuine liqueur in Great 
Britain. It is the largest selling liqueur imported into the United 
States. It is the most popular liqueur in the civilised world. 


Drambuie has had many imitators — but it is inimitable. There 
is nothing like it. There cannot be. 


So why wait 217 years? Pour yourself a glass of Drambuie 
today. Drink a toast to 2180 when your heirs will still be enioying 
this exquisite liqueur. 


Drambuie 


PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD'S LIQUEUR 





hysseael owands 
SORAMBUIE 





Drambuie willstillbethe same 
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A Gingery Sample 
of McCarthy Views 


Mary McCarthy always says precisely what she thinks, as she did 
in a recent conversation with LIFE Reporter Jordan Bonfante. 


> J. D. Salinger is terrible, from beginning to end. His work is ex- 
tremely sentimental, madly narcissistic, with a kind of false euphoria, 
gentle sadness mixed with euphoria, and the whole thing a great 
acceptance of life the way it is. He’s popular with the young—high 
school students. Some people explain this by saying that he glori- 
fies immaturity and these kids find themselves apotheosized in Sal- 
inger. All their problems are solved; they don’t have to take up an 
attitude toward society. They don’t have to change it; they accept 
it, with some Buddhism to smooth it down. As a craftsman, he’s 
quite cunning. He has far more literary dexterity, and some virtu- 
osity, than many writers who are better than he is. 


> Anybody who’s not blind can see that the whole planet is being 
ruined. It’s not only a connoisseur’s question of beauty. People’s 
lives are becoming more and more thin and impoverished and ugly. 
It’s part of the development of industrialism, and now it’s absolutely 
unchained. Atoms for peace will be the final blow. 


> The past has been completely destroyed—how can anybody sane 
be a reactionary? In fact, reactionaries never do care about the past. 
They only imagine they do. Business interests which reactionaries 
admire are among the most destructive forces in the world today, 
more or at least as destructive as socialism. It isn’t socialism that 
grows filling stations, for example. The pretense that reactionaries 
make of being conservative is a pretense. Well, yes, they want to 
keep the Negro in his place, but they don’t advocate a return to 
slavery. There’s only one thing conservative they seem really to be- 
lieve in: they’re against fluoridation of water. 


> Some of the radicals of the ’30s are still radicals, like me. But they 
are so as individuals, they don’t belong to any group. And all of us 
are richer now. It is harder to remain radical when richer because you 
have to face up, at least in theory, to giving up what you’ve got. 


> Communism and Capitalism are blending into each other. The 
meeting between Nixon and Khrushchev in the model kitchen was 
absolutely symbolic, prophetic. We all will be one world with model 
kitchens, and everyone will settle for that or at least the Soviet Union 
and the United States will settle for that. We will become more and 
more alike, and alike on that basis, on the basis of the consumer 
and the automatic dishwasher. 

One of the American approaches to the Russian question is sell- 
ing life in the West on the grounds that we have better consumer 
goods, we have better wristwatches, cars. In Poland you see the con- 
tempt the people have for this kind of propaganda. These people still 
have—I’m talking of the intellectuals—the idea of wanting to live 
bravely, of wanting to have the political life of their country be an 
adventure and some sort of quest, not a quest for a better alarm clock. 


> Seattle was really very beautiful when I was a child, a little bit in 
the calendar style with the sense of the canoe and an Indian who 
weren’t there. The new Seattle seems like a terrible image of the fu- 
ture when everything would work electronically, or electrically. And 
they even had things they called precipitrons in the cellar. They’re 
sort of vacuum cleaners, centralized in the cellar. You turn them on 
and they immediately suck all the dust out of the air, and presum- 
ably off the surfaces of tables. 


> There seems to be a cult of love in America. Perhaps this is so be- 
cause today there are so few human contacts left except that one. 
Actually, only one person in a thousand ever really falls in love. 


> Women are always rather pleased when one of them gets away 
with something. This is contrary to popular belief that women gang 
up on other women. It’s a rather nice quality. You wouldn’t find it 
among men because men don’t regard themselves as a separate group. 
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HAIR CREAM 


Give him Old Spice...world famous for its distinctive masculine freshness! 
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UNVEILED: ANOTHER. GREAT MELLON COLLECTION 


Gracious Way of Life and Art 


E, most collectors, the art they acquire opens 
a way into new worlds and experiences. For Paul 
Mellon it is just the opposite. His vast collection of 
English art—with its pastoral beauty, gracious so- 
ciety, racing horses and well-groomed pets—conjures 
up the world he has known from childhood and the 
life he still pursues. 

Mellon gets his joint love of England and of art 
by direct descent. His mother is English; his father, 
Andrew Mellon, the distinguished U.S. financier and 
Secretary of the Treasury, gathered a stupendous art 
collection which he donated (along with $20 million) 





to establish the National Gallery in Washington, 
D.C. As a child, Paul Mellon visited England often 
and very quickly contracted a chronic case of “‘gal- 
loping Anglophilia.” 

Mellon galloped in many directions. He built up a 
stable of race horses, a library of English sporting 
books, a Georgian estate in Upperville, Va., where he 
lives with his family (above), and the largest private 
collection of English art. Recently the 450 works, 
done between 1700 and 1850, were at the Virginia 
Museum of Fine Arts in Richmond, giving visitors 
a refreshing dip into a genteel and charming world. 


ts a vernal setting, a country 
squire named Robert Vernon Ath- 
erton shows off his family. The 
white-haired man at his side is be- 
lieved to be his father. On the 
right are his wife and children. 
Painted in the mid-18th Century, 
this is one of nine works by Ar- 
thur Devis in Mellon’s collectio 


A Sichen gathering of three gen- 
erations was painted by Johann 
Zoffany around 1765. It shows the 
Drummond family out of doors in 
Middlesex. Head of the family, 
with a dog and cane, is Andrew 
Drummond, founder of Drum- 
mond’s Bank. His son stands be- 
tween grandchildren on horseback. 


CONTINUED 





A Horseman's Choice 
of a Master 
of Horse and Hounds 










A skeptical bobtailed poodle, bal- 
ancing on a boat, was painted by 
George Stubbs around 1765. The 
painting was put up for auction 
three years ago in London. Mellon 
bought it for $47,600. Besides so- 
ciety pets, Stubbs liked to paint ex- 
otic species—pumas, cheetahs and 
other animals he saw in the zoos. 


|e 1800 Stubbs portrayed the 
keeper to the Earl of Clarendon, 
one of the artist’s chief patrons. 
Though Stubbs branched out into 
landscapes, portraits and conver- 
sation pieces, he was best known 
for his paintings of horses—which 
sold for as much as Gainsborough 
portraits—and his book on horse 
anatomy which he produced after 
18 months of dissecting cadavers. 


ashes to a phaeton, a pair of 
rare cream-colored ponies paw the 
ground before a stableboy. This be- 
guiling scene was done around 1785 
by George Stubbs, a remarkable, 
self-taught master who specialized 
in painting animals and birds. His 
paintings are especially prized by 
collectors today. Mellon owns 23. 


Making the rounds of his Virgin- 
ia farm, Paul Mellon strokes a foal. 
A skilled horseman since he was a 
boy, he owns 45 horses, races 30 
of them in England and the U.S. 
Though his father disapproved of 
Paul’s passion for racing, he would 
have been pleased to know his son 
is president of the National Gallery. 


: CONTINUED 





na Corner of Virginia, the Look of 


M ellon’s house at Upperville nes- 
tles amid trees and pastures of his 
3,000-acre farm. He and his family 
used to live in a large Georgian 
mansion nearby. Then they moved 
into this informal stone house with 
its adjoining guest cottages, leav- 
ing the mansion to be taken up 
by paintings and sporting books. 


T tee off with flailing whips, five 
jockeys give their mounts full rein 
in the dash to capture the Doncas- 
ter Gold Cup. This race, which took 
place in 1826, was recorded by John 
Frederick Herring, a former coach 
driver who settled in Doncaster 
and made a big name for himself 
as a painter of horses and races. 





A sweep of landscape near Dedham Vale was painted 
by John Constable about 1813. Later, noting that the 
picture was “‘bleak,”’ he added ploughmen and warm 
tones. This is one of 54 Constables bought by Mellon. 





‘England's Pastures and Pastimes 











A racehorse gallops at a gay clip in this 18th Century 
work by James Seymour. Contemporaries thought him 
a genius at drawing horses and lamented that he dwin- 
dled talent and earnings by living “high and loosely.” 





CONTINUED 


A summer idyl—country maidens bathing by a waterfall—was created 
in 1783 by Francis Wheatley. A tailor’s son who eloped with an artist’s 
wife, Wheatley built up a business doing portraits. But he took time out 


to paint such romantic delights as the generously shaped naiads above. 





DEWAR'S FINEST SCOTCH Wil 
: OF GREAT AGE. 


hn Dewar & Sons 


DISTILLERS. _ 
yar Ott, PERTH 
_ Mtoe Hapmarhet. SW. Sco 


DISKLLED BLENDED AND BOTTLED IM SCOMANS 


STS AND scot 
BOTTLED IN 
UNOER BRITISH GOVERNMENT SUPERNINT 


How to be an authority on whisky in three easy lessons 


1. Look for the bottle that says ‘‘White Label”. 2. Buy ‘‘White Label”. 
3. Drink ‘‘White Label’, the whisky that’s made magnificent from as many as 
40 different whiskies. Throughout the world ‘‘White Label” continues to change 
more and more whisky drinkers into whisky authorities. 


“White Label never varies 


SCOTCH WHISKY BY DEWARS 
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ONE SCOTCH 
STANDS OUT 


VAT 69 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


The Case for 
Fast Drivers 


by ROBERT L. 
SCHWARTZ 


ore than a clutch of my fel- 
low Americans seem seized with 
the notion that we live at the mercy 
of maniacal speed demons who are 
making death traps of our highway 
system. 

The myth about ‘‘the dangerous 
high-speed driver’’ is almost a per- 
fect example of a mass search for 
a scapegoat: there must be some- 
one at fault in the highway-acci- 
dent situation—sure enough, it’s 
the high-speed driver. A substan- 
tial set of ‘‘facts’’ supports the 
myth. The facts, all wrong, usually 
go like this: (1) Auto deaths are 
increasing at a tremendous rate. 
(2) The chief cause is high-speed 
driving. (3) The insistence of auto- 
mobile manufacturers on building 
cars with more and more power- 
ful engines is a major supporting 
cause. (4) A hard core of fast driv- 
ers is particularly dangerous. (5) 
Constant campaigns to increase 
public awareness of danger are im- 
portant. (6) The solution, however, 
is lower speed limits. 

These truths are all false. 

Although more Americans drive 
more every year, the rate of deaths 
per mile driven has been cut by 
better than two thirds over the past 
30 years—from a high of 16.7 
deaths per 100 million vehicle miles 
in 1934 to a current 5.3 deaths per 
100 million vehicle miles. Traffic 
deaths once accounted for 3% of 
all U.S. fatalities; they are now 
less than 2%. 

Over 85% of all U.S. traffic ac- 
cidents are caused by factors other 
than high speed. More than half of 
the fatal auto accidents in the U.S. 
happen at speeds below 40 mph. 
If no one in the country had driven 
over 50 mph last year, 60% of all 
fatalities would still have occurred. 

The greater a car’s horsepower, 
the less likely it is to become in- 
volved in an accident. 

There are practically no ‘‘high- 
speed drivers” as a constant group; 
a man’s own driving speeds vary 
more from hour to hour or from 
day to day than they do from those 
of other motorists. A man killed at 
40 mph today on a rural highway 
was going 65 mph yesterday—and 
he was safer then by 300%. 

Safety campaigns are more than 
a bore. They’re a menace. By scar- 


ing the timid and by emotionalizing 
danger, they add another disturb- 
ing ingredient to the highway 
problem. 

Finally, there is evidence that 
lowering speed limits tends to in- 
crease accidents, while raising the 
limits prevents them. 

These disclosures make a mock- 
ery of most speed laws, under 
which some three million Ameri- 
cans were arrested last year. Traffic 
cops, safety officials, and police- 
court judges may, indeed, be caus- 
ing more automobile fatalities than 
they prevent. 

Most of this information comes 
from a survey submitted to Con- 
gress in February 1959 by the De- 
partment of Commerce’s Bureau 
of Public Roads. The survey, the 
most comprehensive of its kind 
ever made, covered 600 miles of 
highway in 11 states and includ- 
ed roadside interviews with no few- 
er than 290,000 drivers. It amassed 
statistics on 3.7 billion miles of 
travel and on accidents involving 
10,000 vehicles. It took three years. 
to complete, and when it was fin- 
ished there was so much data that 
conclusions had to be obtained by 
feeding the figures into a high- 
speed computer. 


Unique study which has 
changed some laws 


ts findings have subsequently 
been supported by independent 
studies conducted by several states 
—a number of which have quietly 
changed their speed laws as a re- 
sult. Nevertheless the report has 
been widely overlooked by the pub- 
lic, possibly because the most dra- 
matic conclusions were buried in 
an otherwise unremarkable gov- 
ernment pamphlet. 

Statistically the study is beyond 
reproach. Indeed, it is the only 
study to have measured the per- 
centages of motorists traveling at 
different speeds, so that it is possi- 
ble to reach conclusions like this 
one: A motorist driving at 65 mph 
on a main rural highway will go 
almost three times as far before a 
fatality (22 million miles) as a man 
going 35 mph (8 million miles). In 
other words, more people aren’t 
killed at 35 mph because more peo- 
ple are driving at 35 mph; more 
people are killed because 35 mph 
is a less safe speed on a main rural 


highway than 65 mph, mile by mile. 

The logic to this seeming para- 
dox is simple: a sustained high- 
speed traffic flow is far safer than a 
shiftingcurrent of the fast-and slow- 
moving vehicles. It is best to set 
and maintain a speed limit which 
acknowledges the desire of most 
motorists to get where they’re go- 
ing in lessening time. 

What would happen if the speed 
limits on all U.S. main rural high- 
ways were lowered to 40 mph? By 
hypothetically projecting the avail- 
able data, we come up witha na- 
tional death toll from auto acci- 
dents of 90,000—well over double 
the present figure. 

Raising rural speed limits to 70, 
on the other hand, would probably 
cut the national death toll by as 
much as 5,000. In the New York 
City area today, the high-speed 
Garden State Parkway (60 mph, 
casually enforced) has less than 
half as many fatalities, mile for 
mile, as the less crowded, nearby 
Palisades Interstate Parkway (45 
mph, rigidly enforced). 

Summonses to court, under our 
present system, usually go to the 
safest drivers. As state surveys have 
repeatedly shown, the fast drivers 
are the ones who tend to go at safe 
speeds, regardless of the rules. Sen- 
sibly, many states have taken this 
lesson to heart and begun to let the 
drivers themselves determine speed 
limits. Assuming that, though most 
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Impact can kill below 25 mph. In Mi- 
ami demonstration cars were dropped 
by crane to show various speeds’ effect. 


motorists disregard unreasonable 
curbs, they still have a strong, sane 
interest in their own survival, offi- 
cials of these states set the maxi- 
mum speed being used by 85% of 
motorists as the limit. Most driv- 
ers respond to such adult treatment 
by slightly /owering their previous 
speed. 

Where Illinois officials did a 
statewide test of this theory in 45 
low-speed-limit areas, the obedi- 
ence rate rose by 119%, the aver- 
age speed declined from 42.6 to 
42.4 mph, and accidents declined 
36% from 62 a year to 40. 

Results in Utah were much the 
same. On a two-lane highway west 
of Salt Lake City, the 85 percentile 
figure indicated a proper limit of 
60, not the posted 40, which was 
being ignored by 95% of motor- 
ists. What happened? Although 
speed limits had been raised 20 
mph, the average speed through the 
area was reduced, legal limits were 
observed by 95% of motorists in- 
stead of 5%, and accidents de- 
clined in one year from 10 to 3 on 
this highway. 

Similarly, when the Nebraska 
Highway Department raised the 
speed limits on Highway U.S. 30 as 
it went through 28 Nebraska vil- 
lages and towns, the accident rate 
fell 34%. 


CONTINUED 
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BRITAIN’S LARGEST SELLING ‘SCOTCH’ 


... enjoyed all over the world 
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FAST DRIVERS continueo 


The paradox of 


In Oregon and in Virginia, mere- 
ly the observance of speed limits 
was tested. The finding: in every 
one of nearly 1,000 cases where 
speed limits were raised, traffic 
speeds declined. 

These findings fly in the face of 
all previous ‘“‘logic’’ about speed, 
speed limits, and accidents. Perhaps 
it will pay to look at the earlier 
“‘logic’’ in action. Which brings us 
to “‘Safe Driving Day.”’ This long- 
planned, widely heralded effort oc- 
curred on December 1, 1955. Spon- 
sored by a presidential committee 
with over 200 cooperating national 
organizations, it was the nation’s 
most massive attempt at an emo- 
tional approach to traffic safety. 
The death toll climbed 10% on 
““Safe Driving Day.” The plan has 
been abandoned. 

Emotional approaches to traffic 
safety, accompanied by our fixa- 
tion with speed, have done still 
more serious damage by drying up 
any interest, and any funds, for a 
truly scientific study of auto acci- 
dents. Asa result, practically noth- 
ing is known about them. Post- 
accident investigation is almost 
nonexistent. The police do little 
more than see that victims are sent 
to morgue or hospital and wreck- 
age is cleared from the highway. 
Detailed mechanical, engineering, 
medical, and psychological studies 
are not attempted. The simplest re- 
port for a policeman to make is 
“Driving too fast,’ and, being hu- 
man, he usually makes it. 


Sinister link between 
speed limits and dollars 


[. court, most motorists charged 
with speeding are understandably 
readier to plead guilty and leave 
than to plead not guilty and ex- 
tend the proceedings. Thus the 
traffic court doesn’t act as a correc- 
tive or a teaching influence either. 
What it does do is bring in money. 
Since contemporary folklore re- 
gards the arrest of speeders as al- 
most noble, and since it is clearly 
profitable, there is subtle pressure 
to keep low speed limits for their 
income potential—which is enor- 
mous. In 1951, for example, 47,- 
000 summonses issued to speeders 
on the New York City parkway 
system brought in almost half a 
million dollars in fines. 

The saddest and heaviest loss 
caused by the traffic myths is in re- 
search. Quite possibly, more mon- 
ey has been spent on scientific study 
of any one major air crash than 
has been spent on the serious study 
of all of several million typical 
auto accidents. An average of 
$100,000 per victim goes into air- 
crash research. An average of less 


than five dollars per victim goes 
for auto fatalities. And the differ- 
ence in quality of the research is 
even greater than the difference in 
dollars. 

Private and government studies 
continually lead to changes in air- 
line procedures, techniques and 
equipment (the Boeing 707 and 
the Douglas DC-8 have each had 
over 250 design modifications for 
increased safety—and more will 
come). But a typical auto “‘safety”’ 
effort usually leads absolutely no- 
where. In 1960, for instance, the 
“coveted Alfred P. Sloan radio 
and TV award for distinguished 
public service in highway safety” 
was given to radio station WCCC 
in Hartford, Connecticut. What 
did the station do? It gave school- 
teachers 3,000 apples, each with a 
cellophane wrapper plugging safe- 
ty—and also plugging radio sta- 
tion WCCC. 

The incredible truth of the mat- 
ter is that there is not one single 
study of the causes of the typical 
automobile accident, despite the 
millions of dollars spent for pro- 
moting highway safety. (Useful 
work done at Cornell, Minnesota, 
and the University of California, 
Los Angeles, is excluded since it 
deals with impact, seat belts, and 
other factors affecting survival 
after an accident. It does not at- 
tempt to study the cause of the 
accident. Hardly anybody does.) 

The only serious study worthy 
of respect is one now under way 
at the Harvard Medical School, un- 
der a grant from the U.S. Public 
Health Service, and this study, as 
massive, complex, and thoughtful 
as it is, deals only with a fraction 
of highway accidents: those which 
are fatal. One of the earliest things 
learned by the Harvard group was 
that the fatal accident is a wholly 
different breed of animal from the 
nonfatal accident. Thus the typi- 
cal or nonfatal accident is still un- 
studied and uncharted. 

Researchers at Harvard investi- 
gate fatal auto accidents in the 
same painstaking fashion as is 
used after air crashes. A team of 
scientists from many fields pores 
over the accident site, examining 
and recording everything. A me- 
chanical and engineering group 
studies the wrecked cars, the high- 
way, the collision course. An auto- 
motive engineer looks for possible 
auto malfunctioning prior to the 
crash. Another group of scientists 
studies the victims involved. This 
group includes a chemist, techni- 
cian, pathologist, sociologist, in- 
ternist, psychiatrist, ophthalmolo- 
gist, optometrist, statistician, cler- 
gyman, and attorney. They exam- 
ine survivors, witnesses, and others 






















































knowing the past history of the 
principals in the accident. In most 
“cases, they do an autopsy on dead 
drivers to study (a) possible death 
or physical impairment prior to 
accident, (b) influence of alcohol, 
medication, or drugs, if any, and 
(c) actual cause of death. 

Among the first things that be- 
came clear about fatal accidents 
was that usually accepted ‘‘causes”’ 
won’t stand up. For instance, the 
three most widely believed acci- 
dent causes are speed, traffic viola- 
tions, and lack of courtesy. These 
proved to be without significance. 
What does produce accidents? 
The answer is very simple—and 
very complex. Fatal accidents are 
caused by small things, simple, 
everyday human or mechanical or 
highway failures. But they always 
team up. A list of the causes of any 
hundred fatal accidents would run 
over 200 items. 


Case history of a 
fatal accident 


L.: us take one of the fatal ac- 
jdents studied by the Harvard 
group. On the police records, the 
cause was ‘‘speeding,” and there 
was a belief that intoxicants were 
afactor. The case was thus ended 
for police purposes. 

There were in actuality four 
“causes” of the fatalities. Here, 
with names and locale changed, 
is what happened. 

At 2 p.m. of a clear October 
afternoon, Miss Jane Smith and 
Miss Mabel Jones were returning 
to Boston from a trip to Glouces- 
ter. As they came over the crest 
ofa hill on Route 128, they were 
in the left (high-speed) lane but 
were actually within the speed 
limit (50 mph). At this moment 
(Cause Number 1) the right-front 
tire of Miss Smith’s car lost all its 
air. This was not a blowout; this 
as a maintenance failure. Some 
eeks earlier, Miss Smith’s prac- 
tically new tubeless tire had been 
ut by a rock and had gone slowly 
flat. The gas-station man ‘‘fixed”’ it 
by pouring some rubber-like glop 
bver the inside of the scar. But the 
ut “‘sawed”’ back and forth on 
tself and finally sawed through 
fhe repair compound. (The tire 
hould have been thrown away. 
Did Miss Smith insist on repair 
astead of replacement? Did the 
afageman recommend repair as 
idequate? Or did he tell her he’d 
placed her tire when he’d only 
fixed” it? No one knows.) 

At this point, Miss Smith was 
ot in real trouble. At her speed 
hd with the low density of traffic 
found her, she should have had 
0 difficulty taking her car slowly 


the speed limit 


off the road and gently braking to 
a stop. But Miss Smith (Cause 
Number 2) had inadequate driv- 
ing skills for this situation. She 
vigorously grabbed the wheel to 
straighten the wobbly course of 
her car, and she slammed on the 
brakes. A_ straight-line ‘‘panic- 
stop” with a flat tire is virtually 
impossible. Miss Smith’s vehicle 
swerved way to the right and went 
up on the wide, grassy berm along- 
side the road. Happy day! Miss 
Smith was now safely out of traf- 
fic, pointed in the right direction, 
and had one-half mile of grass 
paralleling the road in which to roll 
gently to a stop with moderate 
periodic braking. But Miss Smith 
didn’t know about stopping gent- 
ly with a blown tire. She kept her 
brakes on hard. And now she was 
on grass. Her car swung back left 
and headed across her side of the 
highway toward the dividing grass 
mall in the center. 

At this point, no one still need 
have died. But Cause Number 3 
was looming ahead. The mall was 
too narrow and had no guardrail 
to separate the opposing traffic. 
If (Cause Number 3) inadequate 
highway environment had not 
been a factor, Miss Smith might 
have bounced along a retaining 
barrier and come to a noisy, fen- 
der-bending halt, hurt but still 
alive. (Divider barriers on roads 
with center malls drastically re- 
duce fatalities by preventing head- 
on collisions.) 

But by now, (1) Bad Mainte- 
nance, (2) Inadequate Driving 
Skills, and (3) Inadequate High- 
way Environment had already 
gone a long way toward causing a 
fatal accident. At this point one, 
and possibly two, persons appar- 
ently had been doomed to death, 
but Cause Number 4 was still to 
take an additional life. 

Miss Smith went across the mall 
and into the path of a car being 
driven by David Brown, returning 
from the beach with his family of 
four. Brown was in the fast lane 
and was going approximately 50 
mph. Miss Smith, her speed now 
down to, say, 40, smashed at an 
angle right into the middle of the 
front bumper of Brown’s car. 


The multiple impacts 
of a head-on crash 


A head-on collision is always 
serious because of the combined 
speeds of the two cars, in this case, 
approximately 90 mph. What hap- 
pened was predictable—though 
little understood and quite star- 
tling. Both cars hit each other four 
times. In an action much like the 
bouncing ping-g-g-g when a ham- 
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FAST DRIVERS CONTINUED 


Three dead—not 
through speed 


mer strikes an anvil, the two cars 
impacted again and again and 
again, with such force that one 
bolt of the Smith car made four 
distinct, close-together dents in 
the bumper of the other car. (Pas- 
sengers are also subject to this in- 
jury-producing series of impacts.) 
In the instant that this was hap- 
pening, the rears of both cars rose 
high in the air. An impacting car, 
whether it hits a tree, a wall, or 
another car, always goes down in 
the front and way up in the rear. 
This action flipped Miss Smith and 
Miss Jones right through the wind- 
shield of their car and sent Miss 
Jones completely over the Browns’ 
car and into the windshield of a 
third car, trailing behind Brown. 
This windshield did not break, but 
splintered, and the driver, braking 
hard but without success, smashed 
under the raised rear end of the 
Browns’ car, still off the ground 
from impact. So quickly did all 
this occur that Miss Jones was 
dead against the windshield of the 
third car before Brown’s car had 
even settled to the ground. 

When the noise and dust had 
settled, Miss Smith and Miss Jones 
were dead, Brown, the driver of 
the second car, was mortally in- 
jured (he would die 29 days later), 
and all six other passengers were 
injured. 

One safety device almost saved 
Brown; another saved the driver 
of the third car. Brown would have 
died instantly but for the deep- 
dish steering wheel (a product of 
Cornell research) which cushioned 
his impact against the steering col- 
umn. The driver of the third car 
would have been killed by the ar- 
rival of Miss Jones through his 
windshield if it had not been made 
of safety glass of high-strength 
modern construction. 


The tragic cost of 
not using seat belts 


Bath Miss Jones and Mr. Brown 
would be alive today if there had 
not been (Cause Number 4) Jack 
of restraining devices. If all per- 
sons involved had been wearing 
seat belts, two of the three deaths 
would have been prevented and 
more than half the injuries. This 
confirmed a typical Harvard find- 
ing: the group has never investi- 
gated a multiple-death accident 


without finding that at least half 


the deaths could have been pre- 
vented by the use of seat belts. Yet 
only a small minority of Ameri- 
cans wear them. 


Thus, like most of the accidents 
studied at Harvard, this one had 
not one cause, but many. None of 
them was high speed. It rarely is. 

Indeed, the high-speed myth, 
though still given credence by local 
police and magistrates (for whom 
it is a significant source of power 
and income) is given little impor- 
tance by sophisticated thinkers 
about the problem. 


The moral: don't slow 
traffic—keep it moving 


isten to Howard Pyle, Presi- 
dent, National Safety Council: 
“Speed by itself decidedly has been 
overemphasized as a major cause 
of traffic deaths.” 

And to Russell E. Singer, Exec- 
utive Vice President of the AAA: 
“Purely routine speed-checking is 
futile and wasteful of enforcement 
officers’ time. It clogs the courts 
on matters that have a minimum 
relation to real traffic safety.” 

And to J. E. Johnston, Traffic 
Safety Engineer (addressing the 
Institute of Traffic Engineers): 
“Publicity ... for the past 30 
years has all been aimed at ‘speed’ 
as being the major cause of acci- 
dents, when nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth.” 

Or to John D. Williams, Head 
of the Mathematics Division of 
the Rand Corporation (the Air 
Force ‘‘think factory’’ where both 
civilian and military problems are 
pondered by civilian eggheads); 
“*The physical and social structure 
of the country would be almost 
frozen in its present attitude were 
we to freeze the speed of the auto- 
mobile. Speed is one of the really 
crucial factors in our society. I 
cannot help but believe that we 
would manage better if we were 
conscious of the need for more 
speed rather than believing the 
exact contrary. Our laws tend to 
be aimed at the limitation of speed 
rather than at the promotion of 
traffic flow. If one recognizes that 
the central problem is to promote 
the smooth and rapid flow of lots 
of traffic, one is likely to devise 
measures that will in fact operate 
in this direction—and it will prob- 
ably have reasonable safety. 

“The motto of everyone con- 
cerned with traffic should be ‘Keep 
It Moving.’ The odds are that no 
matter what one does to that end, 
something good is going to come 
of it. The odds are that whatever 
one does that is contrary to the 
motto is going to have a detri- 
mental effect.” 





We didn't always have 600 m.p.h. Boeings! 
Just as we weren't always 
an all-jet airline flying to Asia, Africa, 
Australia, the Middle East, Europe, U.K., U.S.A.! 
The speed came slowly. 

It took us over 30 years to grow and mature 
into the experienced airline we are today, 
into an airline that makes 
your shortest journey memorable! 

We wouldn't have done it sooner! 
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Who drives fat oxen should himself be fat, 
Samuel Johnson said. And who drives fast ox- 
en, as in that fine old Indian sport of bullock 
racing, should himself be fast—and strong 
and lithe and sound of tooth. For this sport, 
. combining the more rugged elements of har- 
ness racing, the chariot tourney and the drag 
strip, is one of the world’s hottest competi- 
tions on wheels. The race pictured here was a 
feature of a county fair in the village of Hin- 
goli, on a sun-baked plain in India’s state of 
Maharashtra. It takes four or five men to 
wrestle the two bullocks of the racing team 
into their harness while the driver perches on 
his light but sturdy cart, reins in hand, and 
sights along the shaft to make sure his rig is 
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A driver readies himself as two handlers and assistants harness team. 


aimed straight down the track. (The teams 
race singly against time because in team-vs.- 
team heats collisions would be inevitable and 
awesome.) Then, urged on by blood-curdling 
shouts and a whack on the rump, the bullocks 
hurtle down the course as the driver flails at 
them, twists the tail of one of them and bites 
on it. The course is a straight line between 
two gates with electric timers, but the charged- 
up teams are erratic enough to keep the spec- 
tators on their toes. The best time over the 
200-yard Hingoli course was 15.3 seconds. 
Because it is considered bad luck to offer 
prizes of even sums, the prizes were 401 rupees 
($84.21) for the winner, 301 rupees ($63.21) for 
second place and 201 rupees ($42.21) for third. 





Daring driver seeks ultimate in acceleration by 
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Golden Art of 
Toledo 


Sited at a crossroads 
of history, the great, 
750-year-old cathedral 
of Toledo is a treasury 
of religious sculpture 
(right) and painting 
that, as early as the 
16th Century, won it 
acclaim as “the rich- 
est church in Christen- 
dom.” Dmitri Kessel 
has captured the ca- 
thedral’s beauty and 
splendor in 12 pages 
of color photographs. 
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Frankly we’re in two minds about our competitors—and 
there are a great many of them. We can't afford to treat 
them lightly. They make some very good scotch. On the 
other hand, we’re rather glad there are so many of them. 
After all, when you succeed in such sizeable and 
distinguished company, there isn’t much room left for 
doubt. And Johnnie Walker—the Scotch of Scotch—really 
has succeeded. To be slightly immodest, it’s currently the 
world's largest selling scotch. Why? Simply this; it’s 
different in a way more people like. Neither harsh nor 
heavy, but the subtle and superbly smooth result of over 
forty single whiskies blended together with generations of 
skill. It’s a difference well worth discovering for yourself. 





The century was young and exciting, and a French lad named 
Jacques Lartigue captured the spirit and fun of the times—in- 
cluding his own family’s exploits with gliders—with his cam- 
era. In 1913, Part Il, which was postponed from the current 
issue because of President Kennedy's assassination, LIFE In- 
ternational will reproduce 10 pages of Lartigue’s photographs. 





BORN 1820—GOING STRONG IN 158 COUNTRIES 
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